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LE 
Have patented a method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The great objec- 
tion to the usual Spring Mattress is its being so heavy and cumbersome. 

The “Sommier EvasTiquE PortTatTiFr” is made in three separate parts, and 
when joined together has all the elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no 
stuffing of wool or horse-hair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring 
Mattress is very liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the best Spring 
Mattresses, viz:— 

s. 

3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long ... 5 | 4 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long ¢ 

3 ft. 6 in. és 6 nas 10 | 5 ft. ‘“ “ P 

4 ft. " “ es 2:15] 5 ft. 6 in. - _ a 


The “ Sommrer ELAsTIQUE PortatTir,” therefore, combines the advantages of 
elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability, and cheapness. 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED GATALOGUE, 


Containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles 
of Bedroom Furniture, sent free by Post. 


HEAL & SON, 


Bedstead, Bedding and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
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NEW EDITION 
JUST 
PUBLISHED. 


A TREATISE sesteaenian of GABRIEL'S S System ‘of ~~ ARTIFICIAL TEETH.— 
Effectual for Mastication and Articulation (even when all others fail) without Springs, Wires, or any metal, 
and without Extracting Teeth or Stumps. None but first-class materials and workmanship employed, ‘and are 
supplied at less than half the ordinary cost. Only by Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d'Ottajana. 
Established 1815. Sce Diploma. 


, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, CITY. 
134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 65, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


American Mineral Teeth best in Europe, from Four to Seven and Ten Guincas a Set. 
“ Gabriel’s System is a great improvement upon the old method, their Treatise should be read by all who value 
health.”—Morning Herald. 


yo"t2. NWATERPROOFS FOR INDIA. 
EDMISTON & SON. 


Sole Manufacturers of the only WATERPROOF CLOTHING guaranteed 
to withstand the climate of India. The POCKET SIPHONIA (weight 12 
ounces), price from 40s. This coat can be carried in the pocket. Shooting 
Boots, and every requisite for the Sportsman. Portable Folding Baths, Air- 
Beds, Water-Beds for Invalids, Pillows, &c. Portable India-rubber Boats, to 
carry one or more persons, weighing from 40 to 50 pounds, price £7 10s., 
£10 10s., and £18 18s. folding in a compass of 3 feet. 


KNAPSACKS FOR TOURISTS, 18s. 6d. 


THE SIPHONIA DEPOT, 5, CHARING CROSS, S, W. 


Late 69, Sonam, Lonpon. 








MAPPINS’ CUTLERY & ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 
LONDON ESTABLISHMENT IS AT LONDON BRIDGE, 


TABLISHED IN SHEFFIELD. A.D. 1810 
All their manufactures are eee with their corporate mark, “ ‘Ihe Sun,’ ’ granted to their father by 
the Cutler’s Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835. Mappin BrorHers are Cutlers by Special Appoint- 
ment to the Emperor Napoleon III. 


oe, MAPPINS’ TABLE CUTLERY. 





ey 
Ordinary Quality. en 3 uality. Best Quality, 
£s. d. lg £8. d. . 


Two Dozen Full-size Table Knives, with Ivory Handies _ oo 412 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full-size Cheese ditto . out vi 211 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers . . a ‘ oe 015 
One Pair Extra Size ditto . ‘iit 7 016 
One Pair Poultry Carvers ° one vs 015 
One Steel for Sharpening am wa 6 0 


Complete Service £618 6 £916 6 
ELECTRO-SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS guarantee on all! ea. 7m 








_“ Fiddle.” “Threaded.” “Kings.” | “Lily.” 


their manufactures in Electro-Silver| | Plated Piated | | Plated Plated 
Plate a strong deposit of real Silver, ac-| Medium | extra Medium | _ extra Medium | extra 
cording to the price charged. — | Plating. ‘ Plating. | | strong. rw 4 | strong. 
- a & a ene a-é oa & s. d. | & d. 
36 0 | 0 54 70 0 | %8 
36 0 | 54 0 78 
27 0 | 40 0 | 54 
27 0 | 40 0 | 84 
0 | 2 24 ‘ 0 36 


ESTIMATES rene | ror SERVICES or PLATE ror HOTELS, STE AM- SHIP S & REGIMENT AL MESSES. 
A Costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, free by Post. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
67 AND 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 
MANUFACTORY, QUEEN’S CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


All Orders from Abroad must be accompanied by a Banker's Draft, or an Order for payment in Englaud. 


{| 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


4 er LADIES are respectfully informed that 
this STARCH is EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE 
ROYAL LAUNDRY,and HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS 
says, that although she has tried Wheaten, Rice, and other 
Powder Starches, she has found none of them equal to the 
GLENFIELD, which is 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
As inferior kinds are often substituted. 


WOoOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London. 


ASTHMA, 
/ Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, &c., instantly 
relieved by a dose of 








ue z = =) 


The extraordinrry efficacy of this remedy has given rise 


to unpetecigies. spurious imitations. Never be tempted to 


buy Chlorodyne, unless the bottle has the Government 
Stamp affixed ontside, with the words, “Dr. J. Collis 
Browne’s Chlorodyne,” engraved thereon. 


From W. VESALIUS PETTIGREW, M.D. Hon. F.R.C.S. 
England, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy and Physiology 
at St. George’s School of Medicine :—“ I have never met 
with any medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and 
sedative. I have used it in consumption, asthma, diarrhoea, 
and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the 
results.” 

From Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland :— 
**T consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

“Dr. M‘GRIGOR CROFT, late Army Staff, says:—“ It is 
a most invaluable medicine.” 


“From OC. V. RIDOUT, Esq , Surgeon, Egham:—*As an 
astringent in severe diarrhoea, and an anti-spasmodic in 
colic with cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instantane- 
ous. As a sedative in neuralgia and tic doloreux, its effects 
were very remarkable. In uterine affections I have found 
it extremely valuable.” 


Sold only in bottles, at 2s.9d. and 4s.6d., by the sole agent 
and manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury-square, London ; or sent carriage free 
on receipt of stamps or post-office order. 


KEATING’S 
PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER 


HIS POWDER is quite harmless to Animal 
Life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 
Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Knats, Mosquitoes, 
Moths in Furs, and every other species of insects in al] 
stages of metamorphosis. 

Sold in packets, 1s , 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free 
for fourteen, or treble size for thirty-six postage stamps, b 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Chendieeen 
London, E.€., and by all Agents for Keating’s Cough 
Lozenges. 

Take notice each genuine packet bears the above name 

nd address. 








FURNITURE. 


CARRIACE FREE 
TOANY PART OF THEKINGDOM 


P.t; S.BEYFUS 
917095 CITY ROAD. 


| LLUSTRATED CATALOGUES GRATIS| 
END POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. | 








LADIES SHOULD SEE 


THOMSOW’S “ BELLE OF THE COURT,” 


IN SILK, 
BEFORE PURCHASING THEIR CRINOLINES. 
THE BEST EVER MANUFACTURED. 


HITE & SOUND TEETH.—JEWSBURY 

. and BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, estab- 
lished by 40 years’ experience, as the best pee extant 
for cleaning, beautifying,and preserving theteeth and gums. 
Prepared solely by Jewsbury and Brown, Chemists, Market 
Street, Manchester. Sold in pots at 1s. 6d., or double size, 
2s. 6d. each, by the Proprietors, and by various Agents 
throughout the United Kingdom, America, and the Colonies 


GLASS SHADES 
For the Protection of Articles injured by exposure, 
FERN CASES AND AQUARIUMS, 
GLASS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES, 
AND EVERY KIND OF PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


WINDOW-GLASS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, AT 


CLAUDET & HOUGHTONS, 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Lists of Prices sent Free on Application. 











A Clear Complexion is produced by 


GOWLAND’S LOTION. 
| Fagen visiting the sea-side, riding and pro- 


menading, or exposed to the heat of sun and dust, will 
immediately, on the application of this celebrated prepara- 
tion, experience its extraordinary genial qualities. It pro- 
duces and sustains 


CREAT PURITY AND DELICACY 


OF COMPLEXION. 
Removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy 
action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the 
Medical Profession. 

Sold by all Druggistsand Perfumers. Half-pints, 2s. 9d. 
Caution—Observe the name of the Proprietor, “ E. C. 
Bourne, 19, Lamb’s Conduit Street,” on the Government 
Stamp. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


BE COMFORTED. — Nothing is more distressing to the 
Mother or well-disposed Nurse, than to see a child rendered 
feverish and restless by the Skin Affections attacking In- 
fancy. Holloway’s Ointment immediately soothes and ulti- 
mately removes such cutaneous complaints. Thousands of 
Testimonials from all quarters pronounce its action to be 
excellent, speedy, and safe. Its application has been at- 
tended with the greatest success. 


HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. ‘ 


NOTICE of Injunction.—The admirers of this 

celebrated Fish Sauce are particulary requested to 
observe that none is genuine but that which bears the back 
label with the name of WILLIAM LAZENBY, as well as 
the front label signed Elizabeth Lazenby; and that, for 
further security, on the neck of every bottle of the Genuine 
Sance will heneeforward appear an additional label, printed 
in green and red, as follows:—“ This notice will be affixed to 
Lazenby’s Harvey’s Sauce, prepared at the original ware- 
house, in addition to the well-known labels, which are pro- 
tected against imitation by a perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of 9th July, 1858,” 


6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON 














A Toilette Requisite for the Summer. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA is 

the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 

STRENGTHENING the HAIR. By it whiskers and 

moustachos are produced and beautified. Ladies will find 

it especially valuable, as the most delicate head-dress or 

bonnet can he worn without fear of soiling. Sold in bottles, 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. 


C. and A. OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington Street, Strand. 
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ADVERTISMENTS. 3 


SPECIAL APPEAL TO THE CHARITABLE. 


THE 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, 


LIVERPOOL ROAD, ISLINGTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1802. 
SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


MADAM 





PATRON—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, K.G. 
PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DEVON. 


Tuts Hospital was removed from King’s Cross to its present site in 1849, and is 
provided with every advantage which modern science can suggest for promoting the 
recovery of Fever patients. It is capable of accommodating 200 patients, and is open 
day and night for the reception of any kind of Fever in every stage of its progress. The 
only Hospital of its kind in the metropolis, it has been the refuge of the suffering poor in 
all outbreaks of Fever, and since its foundation nearly sixty years ago, it has received 
into its wards 31,798 patients. It claims support then for the great amount of work it 
has already accomplished, as well as for what it is effecting at the present moment. But 
the Fever Hospital has other claims for support which are almost peculiar to itself. It is 
not only the means of curing the sick, but it constitutes one of the most effectual barriers 
| for preventing the spread of Contagious Diseases. The timely removal to this Institution 
of a single individual, may prevent a whole family falling victims to Fever, and may arrest 
the spread of the malady in an entire district. When Fever breaks out in a house or 
neighbourhood, the danger is not only to the sick, but to the strong and healthy, not only 
to the poor and destitute, but likewise to the rich. An epidemic may at any time arise, 
and to fulfil the object for which the Hospital was founded and has hitherto been supported, 
it should be kept prepared for any such contingency. But to do this, funds are urgently 
| meeded. The Committee of Management have been compelled to encroach upon the small 
Capital of the Hospital, in order to meet the current expenses; they see with much 
concern that to continue in such a course will very soon seriously impair the efficiency of 
this great safeguard and essential appendage of a great city, and must eventually 
| necessitate the closing of its doors against the sick poor. The sum of £1000 annually, 
| in addition to the present Income, is all that is required to maintain the Institution 
| in an efficient state. The Committee feel that they have but to make known their 
| 
| 
| 
| 





necessities to a charitable public to meet with that support which the great urgency of 
the case demands. 


Annual Subscriptions, which are especially needed, and Donations, will be most 
thankfully received by Messrs. Hoare & (Cc., Treasurers, Fleet Street; Messrs. 
Drummonp & Co., Charing Cross; Messrs. Courts & Co., Strand; Messrs. Barcray, 
Brvan & Co., Lombard Street; by the Mepicat Orricers; Groner Rzgp, Esq., at the 
Hospital ; or by the Collector, Mr. James Leacn, 13, John Street, Petitonville, N. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, | 


VISITORS TO THE SEASIDE & OTHERS, 


Exposed to the Scorching Rays of the 
Sun, and heated particles of Dust, will find 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


A most refreshing preparation for the 
Complexion, dispelling the cloud of lan- 
guor and relaxation, allaying all heat and 
irritability, and immediately affording the 
pleasing sensation attending restored 
elasticity and healthful state of the Skin. 

Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, 
and Discoloration, fly before its applica- 
tion, and give place to purity of com- 
plexion, with the glow of beauty and of 
bloom. In cases of Sunburn, or Stings of 
Insects, its virtues have long been ac- 
knowleaged 

Price 4s. Cd. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


An invigorator and beautifier of the Hair, beyond all pre- 
cedent. 





ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 


or Pearl Dentifrice, bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like 
Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, aud imparts to the 
Gums a healthy firmness, and to the breath a delicate 


Sogsence. 
ld at 20, Hatton GARDEN ; and by Chemists and Per- 
fumers. 


*.* ASK FOR “ROWLANDS’ ARTICLES.” 


FAAIE-DYEING ROOMS.— UNWIN AND 
f ALBERT’S, 24, Piccadilly, are as private and replete 
with every conveniencé and comfort as a lady's own dres- 
sing-room, and where the hair can be coloured the lightest 
shade of flaxen or the darkest shade of brown or black, 
by experienced assistants at moderate charges. 


NO MORE CRAY HAIR. 


NWIN AND ALBERT’S 
COLUMBIAN HAIR-DYE, after 
Twenty Years’ constant use over the 
whole world, is now universally acknow- 
Jedged to be the only hair-dye simple in 
“er. application, and satisfactory in the result, 
78%) In cases at 5s. 6d., 10s. d., and 2ls, 
' Beware of Imitations. 








| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





Be sure ask for ¢ ) Briedenbach’s 







Forget Last New | 
hor WO00D VIOLET Farewell | 
ot. 
SCENT. Bouquet, 
Boudoir, 167 B 
NEW BOND St/ New Hay 
Somerset, PRICE 2/; / 
UNA A a 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


[ EGS most respectfully to inform the Commercial World, |; 
Scholastic Institutions, and the publicgenerally that, by || 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making || 
Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the scientific spirit of | 
the times, he has introdu & NEW SERIES of his useful | 
productions,which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER,QUALITY OF | 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes 
will ensure universal] approbation, and defy competition. 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
oa one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
| simile of his signature. ‘ 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J.G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOCL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
| degrees of flexibility,and with fine,medium,and broad points, 
suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens—Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works,Graham Street ; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham. 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37,GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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THE CONCERTINA EASILY 
ACQUIRED. 


With SIMPSON’S BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS any 

ersons can TEACH THEMSELVES to play on this Fash- 
ionable and Sweet Toned Instrument, although they may 
be unacquainted with music.—This Two Shilling Book is 
forwarded post free for 24 stamps, from Simpson’s Manz- 
factory for English Concertinas from £2 2s. to £12 12s., 
266, REGENT STREET. The Concertina lent on hire, 
taught, repaired, and exchanged. 

Just published, price 3s. each, 
No. 47 of SIMPSON’S JOURNAL for the CONCERTINA 
sent post free. 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
RIMMEL’S 


PERFUME 
_ VAPORIZER, 


An elegant, cheap, and portable ap- 
paratus for diffusing the fragrance of 
flowers in: apartments, ball rooms, 
&e., and for purifying the air in 
houses and sick chambers, recom- 
mended by Dr. LETHEBY and Dr 
HASSELL as greatly superior to the 
. means in use hitherto. 
e a : Price, from 6s. upwards. 

— oe Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, 
and by the Patentee, E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to the Queen, 
96, Strand, and 24, Cornhill, London; and 17, Boulevard des 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





m 
» 
OSWEGO 


reset 


KINGSFORD’S ad 
PREPARED CORN, 


For Puddings, Custards, Blanc Mange, &c. 
IS THE ORIGINAL ARTICLE—ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE OSWEGO Has a DELICACY AND PURITY NOT POSSESSED BY ANY OF THE ENGLISH IMITATIONS. 
tS" Give it one trial so as to know what the genuine American article is. 


WHOLESALE LONDON AGENTS, 


ROBINSON, BELLVILLE AND CO., 64, RED LION STREET, HOLBORN. 





ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, 


For making quickly and at small cost, superior Barley Water; recommended as a summer drink, cooling 
in Fevers, or for Mothers nursing, and eminently nutritious as Infant’s Food. 


ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, 


The most esteemed and best known preparation for making pure Gruel; persons of weak digestion or 
constipative habit would derive benefit from its use. 


ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, & Co., 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


64, RED LION STREET, HOLBORN. 


ESTABLISHED 1764 





PATENT 





THE . 


MERICAN HYTCHENER 


a 


is THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COOKING-RANGE. 
THE *ENCHANTRESS.” HIS invaluable STOVE is not 


puree 





surpassed for CONVENIENCE, 
ECONOMY, ELEGANCE, or COM- 
PACTNESS, by the most expensive 
Cooking Range. It saves at least half 
the Fuel iv ! consumed—Is a perfect 
cure for a smoky chimney —Is elegant 
and compact in design, and occupies a 
very sma]! space—Is clean and convenient 
in use— Portable and complete within 
itself—Requires no setting in Brickwork, 
but can be placed and put in operation 
in a few minutes by any inexperienced 
person—Is more durable than the gene- 
rality of Stoves—Has accommodation in 
nl QUI alt the top for four Boilers, Pots, or Kettles 
er ' =—. at the same time— Has a large Oven, 
wen x which is always at a regular heat—May 
} be fitted with a detached Boiler, holding 
17 gallons, which is heated by the same 
fire—Is as cheerful in appearance as an 
ordinary open Fire Range— Will cook for 
a large family, at a cost for Fuel of One 
Shilling per week — Yiclds a constant 
supply of Hot Water ~ Formsan excellent 
Ironing Stove—and is fitted with a full 
complement of Cooking Utensils, in- 
cluding 2 Iron Kettles, tinned inside, 1 
Tea Kettle, 1 Vegetable Steamer, 1 Large 
Oval Boiler with copper bottom, 1 Oval 
Frying-pan, 1 Round rying-pan, 1 Grid- 
* iron, 3 Iron Bakiig Pans for Oven, Poker, 
Rake Handle for lifting off Covers, &c. 


The KITCHENERS can be securely packed for transit, and are delivered free to any Railway Station or Wharf in 
London, An Illustrated Prospectys, with Prices, Testimouials, and full particulars, free on application, and the 


Ranges may be inspected in fuli operation daily at the 


AMERICAN STOVE WAREHOUSE 





155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. JOSEPH H. RIDDELL, Sole Agent. 



































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





J. MAPLE and CO.’S 
SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 


FAMILIES REQUIRING LINEN 


Should inspect this Stock, get samples, wash and compare; the superiority of make will then _be arent, looking 
more glossy than before washing. Sample Parcels containing two 8-4 Damask Cloths, two Traycloths, one dozen 
Napkins to match, and one pair 2} yards wide Linen Sheets,sent free to any railway station in +} ow the receipt 
of an order for £2. Table Napkins from 3s. 6d. the dozen; superior ditto, from 5s. 6d. te 7s. ; fine Double Damask 
from 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d; large size ditto, 8s. 6d. to 15s, the doze; Table Cloths from 2s. 6d.; ditto, 8-4 handsome 
Damask, 5s. 6d. to 10s.; ditto, 24 yards, from 8s. te 12s. 9d. ; ditto, 3 yards, 10s. to 18s.; ditto, 5 yards, 15s. to 30s. ; 
Linen Sheetings, 2 yards wide, 10s. the pair; fine useful ditto, 12s. to 15s.; ditto, 2} yards. 12s. to 18s.; handsome 
make, 3 yards wide, 18s.to 25s. the pair. A curiously fine Irish Linen, made expressly for Ladies’ wear, 1s. 6d. per 
yard, pattern sent free. Dusters from 2s. 6d. the dozen; Teacloths, Russia Towelling, &c.,as well as every descrip- 
tion of Household Linen. Hotel-keepers and all large consumers will find an immense advantage. 


J. MAPLE AND CO. 
145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 10, Tottenham Place. 
ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 


Log SINSCN SEWING A oayy con. Bide ier, Ba 


Offices & Sale Rooms, 462, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
MANUFACTURED BY nstruction Pu 


f gratis to every Pure: ‘ 

The Machine will Stitch, Gather, Hem, Fell, or Bind, 
THe with great rapidity, answers well for Li descriptions of 
work, is simple, compact, and elegant in design, the 
work will not ravel, is the same on both sides, the speed 
is from 1000 to 2000 stitches per minute; a child of 12 
Fa years old can work it, and the Machine is suitable alike 
for the Family or the Manufacturer.—Illustrated Pros- 

a» pectus with Testimonials, gratis and post-free. 


© Co NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

i Se. On and after the 15th of September the Business of the 

—S aT) Wheeler and Wilson Sens Company will be 
removed to 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR DIMINISHING NERVOUS EXCITEMENT, 
ALLAYING PAIN, PROCURING TRANQUILITY AND REPOSE, 
ESPECIALLY EFFICACIOUS IN DIARRH@A, CHOLERA, DYSENTRY, COLIC, FEVER, &. 


THE CELEBRATED SEDATIVE AND ANTISPADMODIC 


— Introduced to the use oftthe Medical Profession and the Public with extra- 
se S PITRE N eww success by Captain JEREMIE, H.M. Army and Opium Department 
wary BOTRE- RAD RETSPASTAOTAS |) \, engal. 


Pag " Sete PREPARED ONLY BY 
deme Beartontstneor *- (1°) SAVORY AND MOORE, 
LF CHEMISTS TO THE QUEEN AND HER MAJESTY’S ARMY. 


Opinions and Official Reports of Eminent Physicians and Surgeons, Officers of the Army, Professors of Chemistry and 
cine, Merchants, and Families, accompany each Bottle. 


N.B.—A novel and important feature to distinguish the genuine from fictitious preparations, consists in the use of 
Patent Safety Bottles, with an ingenious contrivance which checks the flow, and prevents an overdose being accidentally 


tak 
143, New Bond Street ; 29, Chapel Street, Belgrave Square ; 220, Regent Street, London. 


A MOST 
DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 
(commonly called Epps’s Homceopathic Cocoa). 


The Delicious Aroma, 
Grateful Smoothness, and Invigorating Power of this 
Preparation, 
Have procured its general adoption 
as a most 
Desirable Breakfast Beverage. 
Each Packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, London: 


Sold in }-Ib., }-Ib., and 1-lb. packets, at Is. 6d. per Ib., 
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é by Grocers, everywhere. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 


ASK YOUR NEICHBOUR 
WHOSE WATERPROOFS ARE THE BEST ? 


CORDING’S. 


They have been proved for several years; and are acknowledged by those who have used them to be the 
best and only ones to be relied on 


IN ALL CLIMATES. 





CORDING’S FISHING BOOTS & STOCKINGS 


Are found most serviceable for comfort and health. 
LIFE BELTS, AIR BEDS, 
COMPRESSIBLE SPONGING BATHS FOR TRAVELLERS. 





KAMPTULIOON FLOOR CLOTHS, AND THE NEW DOOR MATS. 





CAUTION.—All Genuine Goods are stamped with the Name, 


J.C. CORDING, 231, STRAND, TEMPLE BAR. | 





WEST'S | 
PATENT ELECTRO PLATE | 
| (AMALGAMATED SILVER) | 

Is the only Article equal to Silver. 








| 
| ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS & FORKS, FULL SI2E. 


. Fiddle - Thread King’s Lily 
| Bost quality. Pattern. Pattera. Pattern. Pattern. 




















| 12Tabie Forks. . .£1160 £2 80 28 00 £3100 | 
|12Bable Spoons ... 12860 280 300 3100 | 
12 Dessert Forks .-. 170 1160 230 2100 
12 Dessert fpoons: | 170 1160 $30 8100 | 
12 Tea Spoons . - 01460 140 170 «1260 | 
2Senee Ladies . . 070 0 86 OWS O180 
lGravySpoon ..070 0106 O10 0130 
4Salt Spoons(gilt) . 0 68 0100 0120 0140 
1 Mustard Spoon,do. 018 026.030 036 | 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs. 0 36 046 050 070 | 
1 Pair Fish Carvers . 100 176 1120 1180 } 
1 Satter Salle --« 930 060.060 070 } 
7 oplade ...0120 0160 0176 1 00 } 
Handsome Chased Vine Cake Basket . - £110 O| 6 f} t). 0100 Oo 0180 i] 
Ditto Bread Beskettomatch, . . 2 2.2. 3 0 8 ee a a '| 
Ditto Engraved Baler, 6 Beane vea e OB D Complete Service 2 126 lls 
Ditto y — see ° oe ee « OW O ~ Be B06 f7 60 
Ditto itte ditto, 8 Inc (cvnvcenseods-@ . , 
Superior Vine Breakfast Oruet. . .... > 100 Any Article sold separately at the abewe rate, 
Elegant Four. Crust Frame ...... 1 0 0| ‘which is one-third less than the usual , 
Elegant Soup een, to hold two. quarts . . . 410 0| One Set of Four Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £5; 
Set of ‘Three Superior Table Dishes . , . . . 5 O 0©| one Set of Four Dish Covers—viz., one 20-inch, one 18-inch, 
Venison Dish, for Hot Water, to match - « 7 & 0} and two 14-inch—£9 18s.; Cruet Frame, 4-Glass, 202.; Full- 
Set of FourEntréeDishes . . . . « « « »« 510 ©| size Tea.and Coffee Servier, £9102. A Costly Book of En- 
Set of Warmers forditto. . . . . +. se. 5 0 0| gravings, with prices attached, sent per post gratis. Spoons 
Blegant: Tureen, to belddthree quarts . . 5 5 0| and#orks’af equal quality usually cheryed onoahind more, 


“ This Establishment, the oldest of its class in London, dating from Queen Elizabeth, when it was known as the 
Old Golden Ball, eof Bowyer Rew (now Ludgate Street), ought to bea guarantee ef ‘the qualityof the wares now effered. 
Full information about prices, copiously illustrated (with 100 designs), is contained ina new Catalogue (Gratis). 


Thomas West, 18, Ludgate Street, London. Manufactory, Victoria Works. 



































































































































FENDERS, STOVES, -FIRE- “IRONS, 
And CHIMNEY.PIECES. 
Buyers ot the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. 


They contain such an assortment of 


FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, 
And GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 


As cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, me! of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 

Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s,; bronzed fenders, with standards, 
7s. to £5 12s.; steelfenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich comeia ornaments, from #2 15s.to £18 chimney- 
pieces, from £1 8s. to £80; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to £4 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery Catalogue 


ay oe had om. and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling 

Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britania Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 

Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea ‘Trays, Urns and Kettles, Cloeks, Table Cutlery, 

Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c. with Lists of 
Prices and PLANS of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW ROOMS AT 
39, OXFORD STREET, W.; 1, 1a, 2,3, & 4, NEWMAN STREET . 


4,5, & 6, PERRY'S PLACE; and 1, NEWMAN MEWS, 
LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 
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turnal adventure) was waiting for me, and ad- 
dressed me in the following terms. 

“Young man, I am sorry to see you brought 
low. What 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

Tue tidings of my high fortunes having had a 
heavy fall, had got down to my native place and 
its neighbourhood, before I got there. I found 
the Blue Boar in possession of the intelligence, 
and I found that it made a great change in the 
Boar’s demeanour. Whereas the Boar had cul- 
tivated my good opinion with warm assiduity 
when I was coming into property, the Boar was 
exceedingly cool on the subject now that Iwas 
going out of property. 

It. was evening when I arrived, much fatigued 
by the journey | had so often made so easily. 
The Boar could not put me into my usual bed- 
room, which was engaged (probably by some 





one who had expectations), and could only 
assign me a very indifferent chamber among the 


pigeons and post-chaises up the yard. But, T} 


had as sound a sleep in that lodging as in the | 


most superior accommodation the Boar could | 
have given me, and the quality of my dreams 
was about the same as in the best bedroom. 


But what else could be expected! 
else could be expected !” 

As he extended his hand with a magnificently 
forgiving air, and as I was broken by illness 
and unfit to quarrel, I took it. 

* William,” said Mr. Pumblechook to the 
waiter, “put a muffin on table. And has it 
come to this! Has it come to this!” 

I frowningly sat down to my breakfast. Mr. 
Pumblechook stood over me, and poured out my 
tea—before I could touch the teapot—with the 
air of a benefactor who was resolved to be true 
to the last. 

* William,” said Mr. Pumblechook, mourn- 
fully, “put the salt on. In happier times,” ad- 
dressing me, “I think you took sugar? And 
did you take milk? Youdid. Sugar and milk. 
William, bring a watercress.” 

“Thank you,” said I, shortly, “but [ don’t 
eat watercresses.” 

* You don’t eat ’em,” returned Mr. Pumble- 
chook, sighing and nodding his head several 
times, as if he might have expected that, and as 


Early in the morning while my breakfast was | if abstinence from watercresses were consistent 
-getting ready, I strolled round by Satis House. | with my downfal. “True. The simple fruits 
There were printed bills on the gate, and on bits| of the earth. No. You needn’t bring any, 
of carpet hanging out of the windows, an-| William.” 


nouncing a sale by auction of the Household | 


I went on with my breakfast, and Mr. Pumble- 


Furniture and Effects, next week. 


The House | chook continued to stand over me, staring fishily 


itself was to be sold as old building materials | and breathing noisily, as he always did. 











and pulled down. Lor 1 was marked in white- 
washed knock-kneed letters on the brewhouse ; 
Lor 2 on that part of the main building which 
had been so long shut up. Other lots were 
marked off on other parts of the structure, and 
the ivy had been torn down to make room for 
the inscriptions, and much of it trailed low in 
the dust and was withered already. Stepping 
in for a moment at the open gate and looking 
around me with the uncomfortable air of a 
stranger who had no business there, I saw the 
auctioneer’s clerk walking on the casks and 
telling them off for the information of a cata- 
logue-compiler, pen in hand, who made a tem- 
porary desk of the wheeled chair I had so often 
pushed along to the tune of Old Clem. 

When I got back to my breakfast in the 
Boar’s coffee-room, I found Mr. Pumblechook 
conversing with the landlord. Mr. Pumblechook 
(not improved in appearance by his late noc- 








VoL. V. 


“Little more than skin and bone!” mused 
Mr. Pumblechook, aloud. ‘And yet when he 
went away from here (I may say witl my bless- 
ing), and I spread afore him my humble store, 
like the Bee, he was as plumpas a Peach !” 

This reminded me of the wonderful difference 
between the servile manner in which he had 
offered his hand in my new prosperity, saying, 
“May 1?” and the ostentatious clemency with 
which he had just now exhibited the same fat 
five fingers. 

“Hah!” he went on, handing me the bread- 
and-butter. ‘“ And air you a going to Joseph ?” 

“In Heaven’s name,” said I, firing in spite 
of myself, “‘ what does it matter to you where I 
am going? Leave that teapot alone.” 

It was the worst course | could have taken, 
because it gave Pumblechook the opportunity 
he wanted. 

“Yes, young man,” said he, releasing the 
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handle of the article in question, retiring a step 
or two from my table, and speaking for the be- 
hoof of the Jandlord ‘and waiter at the door, 
“T will leave that teapot alone. You are right, 
young man. For once, you are right. I forgit 
myself when I take such an interest in your 
breakfast, as to wish your frame, exhausted by 
the debilitating effects of prodigygality, to be 
stimilated by the “olesome nourishment of your 
forefathers. And yet,” said Pumblechook, turn- 
ing to the landlord and w aiter, and pointing me 
out at arm’s length, “this is him as I ever 
sported with in his days of happy infancy. Tell 
me not it cannot be; I tell you this is him!” 

A low murmur from the two replied. The 
ne appeared to be particularly affected, 

“This is him,” said Pumblechook, “as I 
have rode in my shay-cart. This is him as I 
have seen brought up by hand. This is him 
untoe the sister of which I was uncle by mar- 
riage, as her name was Georgiana M’ria from 
her own mother, let him deny i it if he can!” 

The waiter seemed convinced that I could not 
deny it, and that it gave the case a black look. 

“Young man,” said Pumblechook, screwing 
his head at me in the old fashion, “you air 

a going to <9 = What does it matter to me, 
you ask me, where you air a going ¢ ? Isay to 
you, sir, you air a going to Jose] yh.” 

The waiter coughed, : as if he a invited 
me to get over that. 

Now,’ said Pumblechook, and all this with 
a most exasperating air of saying in the cause 
of virtue what was perfectly convincing and con- 
clusive, “I will tell you what to say fo Joseph. 
Here is Squires of the Boar present, known and 
respected in this town, and here ‘is William, 
which his father’s name was Potkins if I do not 
deceive myself.” 

“You do not, sir,” said William. 

“Tn their presence,” pursued Pumblechook, “I 
will tell you, young man, what to say to Joseph. 
Says you, “Joseph, I have this day seen my 
earliest benefactor and the founder of my 
fortun’s. I will name no names, Joseph, but 
so they are pleased to call him up-town, and I 
have seen that man.’ ” 

“T swear I don’t see him here,” said I. 

“Say that likewise,” retorted Pumblechook. 
“Say you said that, and even Joseph will pro- 
bably betray surprise.’ 

“There you quite mistake him,” said I. “I 
know better.” 

“ Says you,” Pumblechook went on, “ ‘Joseph, 
T have seen that man, and that man bears you 
no malice and bears me no malice. He knows 
your character, Joseph, and is well acquainted 
with your pig-headedness and ignorance ; and 
he knows my character, Joseph, ‘and he knows 
my want of gratitoode. Yes, Joseph,’ says 

ou,” here Pumblechook shook his head and 
and at me, “‘he knows my total deficiency 
of common human gratitoode. He knows it, 
Joseph, as none can. You do not know it, 
Joseph, having no call to know it, but that 
man do.’ ” 

Windy donkey as he was, it really amazed 








me that he could have the face to talk thus to 
mine. 

“Says you, ‘Joseph, he gave me a little 
message, which I will now repeat. It was, that 
in my being brought low, he saw the finger of 
Providence. He knowed that finger when he 
saw it, Joseph, and he saw it plain. It pinted 
out this writing, Joseph. Reward of ingrati- 
toode to earliest benefactor, and founder of for- 
tun’s. But that man said that he did not repent 
of what he had done, Joseph. Not at all. It 
was right to do it, it was kind to do it, it was 
benevolent to do it, and he would do it again.’ ” 

“Tt’s a pity,” said I, scornfully, as I finished 
my interrupted breakfast, “that the man did 
not say what he had done ‘and would do again.” 

uires of the Boar!” Pumblechook was 
now audee the landlord, “and William! I 
have no objections to your mentioning, either 
up-town or down-town, if such should be your 
wishes, that it was right to do it, kind to do it, 
benevolent to do it, “and that I would do it 
again.’ 

With those words the Impostor shook them 
both by the hand, with an air, and left the 
house ; leaving me much more astonished than 
delighted by the virtues of that same indefinite 
“it? Twas not long after him in leaving the 
house too, and when I went down the High- 
street I saw him holding forth (no doubt to 
the same effect) at his shop door, to a select 
group, who honoured me with very unfavour- 
able glances as I passed on the opposite side of 
the way. 

But, it was only the pleasanter to turn to 
3iddy and to Joe, whose great forbearance 
shone more briglitly than before, if that could 
be, contrasted with this brazen pretender. I 
went towards them slowly, for my limbs were 
weak, but with a sense of increasing relief as I 
drew nearer to them, and a sense of leaving 
arrogance and untruthfulness further and fur- 
ther behind. 

The June weather was delicious. The sky 
was blue, the larks were soaring high over the 
green corn, I thought all that country-side 
more beautiful and peaceful by far than I had 
ever known it to be yet. Many pleasant pic- 
tures of the life that [ would lead there, and of 
the change for the better that would come over 
my character when I had a guiding spirit at my 
side whose simple faith and clear home-wisdom 
I had proved, beguiled my way. They awakened 
a tender emotion in me; for, my heart was soft- 
ened by my return, and such a change had come 
to pass, that I felt like one who was toiling 
home barefoot from distant travel and whose 
wanderings had lasted many years. 

The schoolhouse where Biddy was mistress, I 
had never seen; but, the little roundabout lane 
by which I entered the village for quietness’ 
sake, took me past it. I was disappointed to 
find that the | was a holiday; no children 
were there, and Biddy’s house was closed. 
Some hopeful notion of seeing her busily en- 

gaged im her daily duties, before she saw me, 
had been in my mind and was defeated. 
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But, the forge was a very short distance off, 
and I went towards it under the sweet green 
limes, listening for the clink of Joe’s hammer. 
Long after I ought to have heard it, and long 
after I had fancied I heard it and found it but 
a fancy, all was still. The limes were there, 
and the white thorns were there, and the ches- 
nut-trees were there, and their leaves rustled 
harmoniously when I stopped to listen; but, the 
clink of Joe’s hammer was not in the midsum- 
mer wind. 

Almost fearing, without knowing why, to 
come in view of the forge, I saw it at last, and 
saw that it was closed. No gleam of fire, no 
glittering shower of sparks, no roar of bellows ; 
all shut up, and still. 

But, the house was not deserted, and the 
best parlour seemed to be in use, for there were 
white curtains fluttering in its window, and the 
window was open and gay with flowers. I 
went softly towards it, meaning to peep over 
the flowers, when Joe and Biddy stood before 
me, arm in arm. 

At first Biddy gave a cry, as if she thought 
it was my apparition, but in another moment she 
was in my embrace. I wept to see her, and she 
wept to see me; I, because she looked so fresh 
oa pleasant ; she, because I looked so worn and 
white. 

“Dear Biddy, how smart you are!” 

“ Yes, dear Pip.” ’ 

** And Joe, how smart you are!” 

“Yes, dear old Pip, old chap.” 

I looked at both of them, from one to the 
other, and then—— 

“Tt’s my wedding-day,” cried Biddy, in a 
burst of happiness, “and I am married to Joe !” 

% * * * 


> 


They had taken me into the kitchen, and I 
had laid my head down on the old deal table. 
Biddy held one of my hands to her lips, and 
Joe’s restoring touch was on my shoulder. 
“Which he warn’t strong enough, my dear, fur 
to be surprised,” said Joe. And Biddy said, “I 
ought to have thought of it, dear Joe, but I was 
too happy.” They were both so overjoyed to 
see me, so proud to see me, so touched by my 
coming to them, so delighted that I should have 
come by accident to make their day complete ! 

My first thought was one of great thankful- 
ness that I had never breathed this last baffled 
hope to Joe. How often, while he was with me 
in my illness, had it risen to my lips. How irre- 
vocable would have been his knowledge of it, if 
he had remained with me but another hour ! 

“Dear Biddy,” said I, “ you have the best 
husband in the whole world, and if you could 
have seen him by my bed you would have—— 
a no, you couldn’t love him better than you 

(sy 2” 


“No, I couldn’t, indeed,” said Biddy. 

** And, dear Joe, you have the best wife in the 
whole world, and she will make you as happy as 
— you deserve to be, you dear, good, noble 

oe!” 

Joe looked at me with a quivering lip, and 
fairly put his sleeve before his eyes. 





“ And Joe and Biddy both, as you have been 
to church to-day, and are in charity and love 
with all mele receive my humble thanks for 
all you have done for me, and all I have so ill 
repaid! And when I say that I am going awa 
within the hour, for I am soon going abro 
and that I shall never rest until I have worked 
for the money with which you have kept me out 
of prison, and have sent it to you, don’t think, 
dear Joe and Biddy, that if I could repay it a 
thousand times over, [ suppose I could cancel a 
farthing of the debt I owe you, or that I would 
do so if I could !” 

They were both melted by these words, and 
both entreated me to say no more. 

“But I must say more. Dear Joe, I hope 
you will have children to love, and that some 
little fellow will sit in this chimney corner of a 
winter night, who may remind you of another 
little fellow gone out of it for ever. Don’t tell 
him, Joe, that I was thankless ; don’t tell him, 
Biddy, that I was ungenerous and unjust; 
only tell him that I honoured you both, because 
you were both so good and true, and that, as 
your child, I said it would be natural to him to 
grow up a much better man than I did.” 

“T ain’t a going,” said Joe, from behind his 
sleeve, “to tell him nothink o’ that natur, Pip. 
Nor Biddy ain’t. Nor yet no one ain’t.” 

“ And now, though I know you have already 
done it in your own kind hearts, pray tell me, both, 
that you forgive me! Pray let me hear you say 
the words, that I may carry the sound of them 
away with me, and then I shall be able to believe 
that you can trust me, and think better of me, in 
the time to come!” 

*O dear old Pip, old chap,” said Joe. “God 
knows as I forgive you, if 1 have anythink to 
forgive !” 

“Amen! And God knows I do!” echoed 
Biddy. 

* Now let me go up and look at my old little 
room, and rest there a few minutes by myself, 
and then when I have eaten and drunk with you, 
go with me as far as the finger-post, dear Joe 
and Biddy, before we say good-by !” 


I sold all I had, and I put aside as much as I 
could, for a composition with my creditors—who 
gave me ample time to pay them in full—and I 
went out and joined Herbert. Within a month, 
I had quitted England, and within two months 
I was clerk to Clarriker and Co, and within 
four months I assumed my first undivided re- 
sponsibility. For, the beam across the parlour 
ceiling at Mill Pond Bank, had then ceased to 
tremble under old Bill Barley’s growls and was 
at peace, and Herbert had gone away to marry 
Clara, and I was left in sole charge of the 
Eastern Branch until he brought her back. 

Many a year went round, before I was a 
partner in the House; but, I lived happily with 
Herbert and his wife, and lived frugally, and 
paid my debts, and maintained a constant corre- 
spondence with Biddy and Joe. It was not 
until I became third in the Firm, that Clarriker 
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betrayed me to Herbert ; but, he then declared 
that the secret of Herbert’s partnership had been 
long enough upon his conscience, and he must 
tell it. So, he told it, and Herbert was as 
much moved as amazed, and the dear fellow 
and I were not the worse friends for the long 
concealment. I must not leave it to be sup- 
posed that we were ever a great House, or that 
we made mints of money. We were not in a 
grand way of business, but we had a good name, 
and worked for our profits, and did very well. We 
owed so much to Herbert’s ever cheerful in- 
dustry and readiness, that I often wondered how 
I had conceived that old idea of his inaptitude, 
until I was one day enlightened by the reflection, 
that perhaps the inaptitude had never been in 
him at all, but had been in me. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

For eleven years, I had not seen Joe nor Biddy 
with my bodily eyes—though they had both been 
often before my fancy in the East—when, upon 
an evening in December, an hour or two alter 
dark, I laid my hand softly on the latch of the 
old kitchen door. I touched it so softly that I 
was not heard, and looked in unseen. ‘There, 
smoking his pipe in the old place by the kitchen 
firelight, as hale and as strong as ever though a 
little grey, sat Joe; and there, fenced into the 
corner with Joe’s leg, and sitting on my own 
little stool looking at the fire, was I again! 

“We giv’ him the name of Pip for your sake, 
dear old chap,” said Joe, delighted when I took 
another stool by the child’s side (but I did xoé¢ 
rumple his hair), “and we hoped he might grow 
a little bit like you, and we think he do.” 

I thought se too, and I took him out for a 
walk next morning, and we talked immensely, 
understanding one another to perfection. And 
I took him down to the churchyard, and set him 
on a certain tombstone there, and he showed me 
from that elevation which stone was sacred to the 
memory of Philip Pirrip, late of this Parish, and 
Also Georgiana, Wife of the Above. 

“ Biddy,” said I, when I talked with her after 
dinner, as her little girl lay sleeping in her lap, 
“you must give Pip to me, one of these days ; 
or lend him, at all events.” 

* No, no,” said Biddy, gently. 
marry.” 

** So Herbert and Ciara say, but I don’t think 
I shall, Biddy. I have so settled down in their 
home, that it’s not at all likely. I am already 
quite an old bachelor.” 

Biddy looked down at her child, and put its 
little hand to her lips, and then put the good 
matronly hand with which she had touched it, 
into mine. There was something in the action 
and in the light pressure of Biddy’s wedding- 
ring, that had a very pretty eloquence in it. 

* Dear Pip,” said Biddy, “you are sure you 
don’t fret for her ?” 

* O no—I think not, Biddy.” 

“Tell me as an old, old friend. Have you 
quite forgotten her ?” 

“My dear Biddy, I have forgotten nothing in 
my life that ever had a foremost place there, 





* You must 








and little that ever had any place there. But 
that poor dream, as I once used to call it, 
has all gone by, Biddy, all gone by!” 

Nevertheless, I knew while I said those words 
that I secretly intended to revisit the site of the 
old house that evening alone, for her sake. Yes, 
even so, For Estella’s sake. 

I had heard of her, as leading a most unhappy 
life, and as being separated from her husband, 
who had used her with great cruelty, and who 
had become quite renowned as a compound of 

ride, avarice, brutality, and meanness. And I 
fad heard of the death of her husband, from an 
accident consequent on his ill-treatment of a 
horse. This release had befallen her some two 
years before; for anything I knew, she was 
married again. 

The early dinner hour at Joe’s, left me abun- 
dance of time, without hurrying my talk with 
Biddy, to walk over to the old spot before dark. 
But, what with loitering on the way, to look at 
old objects and to think of old times, the day 
had quite declined when I came to the place. 

There was no house now, no brewery, no 
building whatever left, but the wall of the old 
garden. The cleared space had been enclosed 
with a rough fence, and, looking over it, I saw 
that some of the old ivy had struck root anew, 
and was growing green on low quiet mounds of 
ruin. A gate in the fence standing ajar, I 
pushed it open, and went in. 

A cold silvery mist had veiled the after- 
noon, and the moon was not yet up to scatter 
it. But, the stars were shining beyond the mist, 
and the moon was coming, and the evening was 
not dark. Icould trace out where every part 
of the old house had been, and where the 
brewery had been, and where the gates, and 
where the casks. I had done so, and was look- 
ing along the desolate garden-walk, when I be- 
held a solitary figure in it. 

The figure showed itself aware of me, as 
I advanced. It had been moving towards 
me, but it stood still. As I drew nearer, I saw 
it to be the figure of a woman. As [ drew 
nearer yet, it was about to turn away, when it 
stopped, and let me come up with it. Then, it 
faltered as if much surprised, and uttered my 
name, and I cried out : 

** Estella!” 

“I am greatly changed. 
me. 

The freshness of her beauty was indeed gone, 
but its indescribable majesty and its indescri- 
bable charm remained. Those attractions in it, 
I had seen before; what I had never seen 
before, was the saddened softened light of the 
once proud eyes; what I had never felt before, 
was the friendly touch of the once insensible 
hand. 

We sat down on a bench that was near, and I 
said, “ After so many years, it is strange that we 
should thus meet again, Estella, here where our 
first meeting was! Do you often come back ?” 

“T have never been here since.” 

“Nor I.” 

The moon began to rife, and I thought of the 


I wonder you know 
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placid look at the white ceiling, which had | time when I kept far from me, the remembrance 

passed away. The moon began to rise, and 1} of what I had thrown away when I was quite 

thought of the pressure on my hand when I | ignorant of its worth. But, since my duty has 

had spoken the last words he had heard on| not been incompatible with the admission of 

earth. | that remembrance, I have given it a place in my 
Estella was the next to break the silence that | heart.” 

ensued between us. “You have always held your place in my 
“I have very often hoped and intended to| heart,” I answered. And we were silent again, 

come back, but have been prevented by many | until she spoke. 

circumstances. Poor, poor old place !” | “J little thought,” said Estelia, “that I 
The silvery mist was iounhed with the first | should take leave of you in taking leave of this 


rays of the moonlight, and the same rays| spot. I am very glad to do so.” 


touched the tears that dropped from her eyes.| “Glad to part again, Estella? To me, parting 

Not knowing that I saw them, and setting her-| is a painful thing. To me, the remembrance of 

self io get the better of them, she said quietly: | our last parting has been ever mournful and 
* Were you wondering, as you wali along, | painful.” 








how it came to be left in this condition ?” | But you said to me,” returned Estella, very 
‘Yes, Estella.” | earnestly, ‘God bless you, God forgive you!’ 


“The ground belongs to me. It is the only} And if you could say that to me then, you will 
possession I have not relinquished. Everything | not hesitate to say that to me now—now, when 
else has gone from me, little by little, but 1} suffering has been stronger than all other teach- 
have kept this. It was the subject of the only | ing, and has taught me to understand what your 
deiermined resistance 1 made in all the wretched | heart used to be. I have been bent and broken, 
years.” | but—I hope—into a better shape. Be as con- 

“ Is it to be built on?” | siderate and good to me as you were, and tell me 

“ At last it is. I came here to take leave of | we are friends.” 
it before its change. And you,” she said,ina| “We are friends,” said 1, rising and bending 
voice of touching interest to a wanderer, “ you | over her, as she rose from the bench. 


live abroad still ” “ And will continue friends apart,” said Es- 
“Sull.” | tella. 
*‘ And do well, I am sure ?” | I took her hand in mine, and we went out of 
“T work pretty hard for a sufficient living, | the ruined place; and, as the morning mists had 
and therefore—Yes, I do well.” risen long ago when I first left the forge, so the 
“I have often thought of you,” said Estella. | evening mists were rising now, and in all the 
* Have you?” | broad expanse of tranquil light they showed to 


. » | . . . 
“Of late, very often. There was a long hard | me, I saw the shadow of no parting from her. 
THE END OF GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 








Our readers already know that the next number of this Journal will contain the first portion 
of a new romance by Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrron, which will be continued from week to week 
for six months. On its completion, it will be succeeded by a new serial story by Mr. Witk1e 
Cours, to be continued from week to week for nine months. 

The repeal of the Duty on Paper will enable us greatly to improve the quality of the material 
on which Att THE YEAR Rovnp is printed, and therefore to enhance the mechanical clearness 
and legibility of these pages. Of the Literature to which we have anew encouragement to devote 
them, it becomes us to say no more than that we believe it would have been simply impossible 
when paper was taxed, to make the present announcement. 





ADVENTURES OF MONSIEUR MIRES. | with his pupil, or his pupil took little pains to 
a learn; for Monsieur Mirés tells us that when he 

Ir was in the ancient city of Bordeaux, and in | left school, at the ripe age of twelve, he had ac- 
the month of December, 1809, that Jules Isaac | quired but a very imperfect knowledge of the 
Mirés, the offspring of Jewish parents, first saw | French language. It is most likely that the elder 
the light. His father, a money-changer and| Mirés had never heard of Dogberry’s theory, 
watchmaker, kept one of those little shops which | that “reading and writing come by nature ;” 
line the Exchange of Bordeaux ; but the prover-| but he acted as if he had no great faith in tui- 
bial success of his nation dees not seem to have | tion, removing Jules at the age aforesaid from 
accompanied his operations, as he left nothing | Professor Jolly’s care, and placing him in the 
to his son when he died, but the charge of sup-| shop of Monsieur Beret, a dealer in glass. It 
porting three penniless sisters. When six years|is not on record that, like Alnaschar, Jules 
old young Mirés was sent as a day-scholar to pick | Mirés kicked down his fortunes in a fit of pre- 
up what education he might at the feet of a| sumptuous castle-building, but he admits that 
learned professor named Jolly. This Gamaliel, | visions of future greatness made the details of 
however, did not give himself much trouble | the glass-trade distasteful to him, and dreaming 
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of a more important and profitable employment, | most unjustly, of course—to all sorts of viru- 


“like a bird,” he sentimentally says, “I quitted 
my happy nest to seek adventures’—and to 
feather another nest of his own making. 

At eighteen years of age, then, the world was 
to Jules Mirés the “ oyster,” which he sought, 
in the best way he could, to open. On leaving 
Monsieur Beret he entered the office of Mon- 
sieur Ledentu, a commission-agent ; but, at the 
end of three years, the business assumed propor- 
tions which the young clerk’s limited education 
disqualified him from conducting, and he was, 
consequently, dismissed. His next employment 
was a clerkship in a government office, specially 
formed for ascertaining house and property value 
in and around Bordeaux, and the experience he 
acquired in this position enabled him to support 
himself and his three sisters, after the office was 
suppressed, for several years. But it was a 
bare struggle for existence, and at last, in the 
year 1841, when he had completed his thirty- 
first year, Jules Mirés took that step which is 
taken by nine Frenchmen out of ten when they 
are out of luck—he went to Paris. 

A native of Bordeaux, his first thought 
was to do something in wines; but as he had 
neither capital, credit, nor friends, he gave up 
that idea in less than a month. He then tried 
to turn to account the knowledge he had gained 
of house-surveying, but the civic authorities of 
Paris were so little desirous of having their pro- 
perty looked up by an itinerant Jew, and were, 
moreover, so generally hostile to his project, 
that he was obliged, after trying it on for nearly 
two years, to give that up also. A third at- 
tempt, to get up a special agency for collecting 
direct taxes, was no more successful than either 
of the preceding ventures, and at the end of 
1844 Jules Mirés was, as it were, high and dry 
in the streets of Paris. 

Our speculator had hitherto kept as closely 
within the limits of honesty as circumstances 
and his natural tendencies would admit of; 
but, when, after roughing it for five-and-thirty 
years, he found himself without the cash of 
which he stood in need, he determined to trade 
upon the money of others. The very best opening 
for one who wishes to cultivate this line of busi- 
ness is the Bourse of Paris, and on the Bourse 
of Paris Jules Mirés accordingly went, com- 
mencing his speculative career as a dabbler in 
wr nag shares. “This commerce,” says 

onsieur Mirés, in his recently published Ac- 
count of his Life and his Affairs, ‘was at that 
time in a very flourishing condition, and from 
the very first of my adopting it I obtained a 
relative success, which gave me a taste for 
financial operations which I had never before 
experienced for any other kind of business.” 

he year 1845 was, as many have good reason 
to remember, a year of crisis. The railway 
fever was at its height, collapse followed, and 
the law against over-speculation was accompanied 
by the express interdiction of promissory share 
negotiation. Those who had profited by this 
mode of conducting affairs—and Monsieur Mirés 
seems to have been one of them—were exposed 





lent accusations ; and some of these share dealers, 
Monsieur Mirés tells us, went the length of 
actually “blushing like guilty persons, if it 
became known that they had gained money by 
shares, or the promise of shares!” But, as hard 
words break no bones, so, blushing at irregular 
profits does not empty the full pocket; and a 
change having taken place in the manner of share 
dealing, which passed into the hands of the 
regular “agents de change,” Monsieur Mirés 
associated himself as an intermediate with one of 
these brokers, and oecupied this position when 
the revolution of February broke out, com- 
pletely upsetting every species of “ financial 
operation”—a phrase of most convenient appli- 
cation, and one which Monsieur Mires greatly 
delights in. 

The ground again cut from under his feet— 
for intermediates seem no longer wanted when 
the principals had left off doing business—Mon- 
sieur Mirés listened to a proposition made to 
him by a certain Monsieur Millard, to purchase 
in conjunction a newspaper called the Journal 
des Chemins de Fer, and then, he says, he 
began “that series of enterprises which has cost 
me so much unfriendly criticism, partial minds 
never considering that the very publicity to 
which I had recourse was the real proof of my 
sincerity.” It is in this spirit of perfect open- 
ness that Monsieur Mirés goes on to relate the 
history of all the speculations in which he has 
been engaged, firmly convinced—or, at all events, 
appearing to entertain the conviction—that 
nothing could be more legitimate or financially 
correct than the operations which have ruined so 
many and brought him within the grasp of the 
law. 

To “brazen it out” seems, in fact, to be an 
essential feature of the system which Monsieur 
Mirés acted upon, for the benefit of the public— 
and of himself ; and, drawing a marked line be- 
tween “Ma Vie” and “ Mes Affaires”—as if 
the mere physical had nothing in common with 
the financial existence—he enters into the 
amplest details, with a sincerity that would be 
truly astonishing, if he only revealed the truth. 
“ At the moment,” he says, “ of speaking of the 
affairs and enterprises which I have conducted 
from 1848 to 1860, I am naturally led—in order 
that the history of my financial career may be 
complete—to describe what my participation 
has been in the principal financial events which 
have oceurred during this period. I may say 
with pride that I have greatly contributed to, if 
[ have not actually initiated, them; and that I 
have been at least the instigator of the practical 
thought which has brought them about.” Let 
individuals suffer as they may, to the country at 
large Monsieur Mirés declares he is its greatest 
benefactor. ‘Happily for France,” he con- 
tinues, “the three great financial facts cannot 
be destroyed which have marked the last few 
years, and which both now and for the future 
will contribute to her greatness. ‘These three 
facts are: the creation of the Crédit Mobilier ; 
the adoption of the system of public subscrip- 
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tion for loans; and the reconstitution of the 
capital of the Bank of France.” Monsieur 
Mirés gives himself the credit—such as it is— 
of having suggested the first of these schemes, 
by the practical but incomplete attempt which 
he made between 1850 and 1853, under the 
title of Caisse des Actions Réunies ; his share 
in the second was not, he asserts, less direct ; 
and he claims the merit of having set the third 
on foot by propositions made by him to the 
Bank of France, which, though not directly ac- 
cepted, were afterwards partially adopted. These 
circumstances are recalled by Monsieur Mirés 
** because they add to the services which he has 
rendered to industry, since the month of Sep- 
tember, 1848,” when he undertook the direction 
of the Journal des Chemins de Fer, which had 
ceased to appear a few weeks after the revolu- 
tion of February. 

For this newspaper, on the editing of which 
he greatly prides himself—as well he may— 
Monsieur Mirés gave a trifle more than a thou- 
sand franes (say, forty-five pounds sterling). His 
first care, he tells us, was to reassure the public 
mind, to restore depressed confidence in the 
value of railway shares, and to prevent their 
being sold at a ruinous price. His process in 
editing resembled the literary arrangement be- 
tween the King of Prussia and Voltaire. “At 
first,” says Monsieur Mirés, “I experienced 
some difficulty in rendering my thoughts so 
as to convey the impression I desired. I 
wrote the articles such as I conceived them, 
and then handed them to an editor, who cor- 
rected the style. But, thanks to daily per- 
severance for several years, I succeeded at last 
in expressing my ideas with a facility 1 never 
expected when I first became the proprietor of 
the journal.” 

This was not his sole suecess. Monsieur Mirés 
succeeded in persuading the public that the best 
thing they could do was to take shares in cer- 
tain companies of his formation. The first of 
these was called “ La Caisse des Actions Ré- 
unies,” and the object of it was the creation of 
a financial society, the capital of which was to 
be employed in buying shares at a favourable 
moment, in order to sell them again at a profit 
to be divided amongst the subscribers. Inces- 
sant advertising, with the promise of a profit 
ranging from thirty to forty per cent, ren- 
dered this project successful—to Monsieur 
Mirés entebile, if not to the shareholders—for, 
at the expiration of three years when t'ie affairs 
of the society were wound up, he was in a con- 
dition to enter upon speculations of the greatest 
magnitude. By that time he had bought two 
more newspapers, Le Pays and Le Constitu- 
tionnel; and, having thus got two of the most 
influential organs of the press in his power— 
with Monsieur le Vicomte de la Guerroniére as 
editor-in-chief of the first-named journai—he 
took his full swing. For these two newspapers 
Monsieur Mirés paid, he says, 2,700,000 fr., 
and having added 300,000 fr. more, he created a 
company, with a capital of 3,000,000 fr., which, 
for nine years, produced an average of more 





than ten per cent. Something must have paid 
Monsieur Mirés well to put him in a condition, 
in the course of three years, of buying a pro- 
perty worth 120,000/. sterling. 

From this time forward we hear nothing more 
of operations on an ordinary scale ; all figures not 
expressed in millions are passed over as “ vulgar 
fractions.” Thus, in 1852, the city of Paris 
wanted a loan of 50,000,000 fr.; all the great 
financial influences contended for it, and the 
adjudication was made to a firm with which 
Monsieur Mirés had combined. Again, in 
1853, Monsieur Mirés entered into arrange- 
ments with the “Crédit foncier” of the two 
cities of Marseilles and Nevers to supply each 
of them with 24,000,000 fr.; but here the 
contracts were annulled through the interpo- 
sition of certain powerful financiers in Paris, 
and the result was a loss to Monsieur Mirés 
of 500,000 fr. He complains of this loss; but 
what was it to the man whose speculations 
“for the account,” in the course of the four 
last years of his career, amounted to the in- 
credible sum of 60,880,000i. sterling? The 
grand affair of 1853 was the formation of the 
“Caisse Générale des Chemins de Fer” (Gene- 
ral Railway Banking Company), the founders 
of which were the Baron de Pontalba and 
Messieurs Blaise and Solar, the bankers. A 
project of this nature could not, as a matter 
of course, get on without the co-operation 
of Monsieur Mirés; and, in an evil hour (ac- 
cording to his own account), he consented to 
take the place of Monsieur Blaise; the finan- 
cial management (or “raison sociale’’) being 
constituted by J. Mirés and Co., the “Co.” 
being Monsieur Solar, who had the wit not to 
wait for his trial when he and Monsieur Mirés 
were first inculpated. 

The capital of this new company was origi- 
nally only twelve millions of francs, but it was 
speedily increased to fifty millions; and, with 
this amount for the base of his operations, 
Monsieur Mirés “went at it.” There was, 
first of all, the purchase of the collieries of 
Portes and Senechas, with the construction of 
the necessary railway, for supplying Marseilles 
with coal at a greatly diminished rate. Then 
came the iron foundries of St. Louis, in the 
suburbs of Marseilles, worked with ores of Elba 
and the coke of Portes; an enterprise subsidiary 
to the collieries. After this, ensued the con- 
traet for lighting Marseilles with gas—the four 
undertakings being fused into one company. 
There would have been two more schemes, the 
purchase of ground in Marseilles for new docks, 
and a network of rai.ways, called “le Réseau 
Pyrenéen,” if, from some unexplained cause of 
hostility, the successive Ministers of Public 
Works (MM. Magne and Rouher) had not re- 
fused their consent to the sale of the one, or the 
cession of the other, to Monsieur Mirés. That 
this refusal should have been persisted in, sur 
prises Monsieur Mirés excessively. “I never 
could discover how this hostility originated : 
the proprietor of jousnals devoted to the de- 
fence of the policy of the goverument, I had 
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left the absolute direction of them entirely to 
the board of management, and only possessed 
the right of paying the political and literary 
editors, which cost me 300,000 francs a year. 
I interrogated my past life ; I asked myself if 
there existed by chance any obscure passage in 
it which could justify the ostracism by which I 
was struck; but I found in it no single act 
contrary to honour or to simple delicacy. I 
knew, however, that the financial world was 
hostile towards me, and that cruel rivalries ex- 
isted ‘in that region ; but I could not persuade 
myself that outside that circle 1 was exposed to 
significant enmity. Yet, how otherwise” (poor 
innocent!) “explain the constant animad- 
versions of which I was the object, and the full 
expression of which I found in the affected 
disdain of my proposition with respect to the 
Réseau Pyrenéen ?” 

Let us turn, then, to these “ foreign affairs,” 
which affect—not the honour of Monsieur 
Mirés—that is impossible—but his patriotism 
and his private feelings. First, figure in the list 
the Roman railways; then, follows the Spanish 
loan of sixteen millions sterling; then, the con- 
struction of the railway from Pampeluna to 
Saragossa; finally, the Turkish loan of also six- 
teen millions sterling. Monsieur Mirés con- 
tends that none of these were hazardous enter- 
prises, and, had good faith presided over them, 
there might, perchance, have been no great 
difference of opinion between the public and 
himself; but when, as in the case of the 
Pampeluna Railway, six thousand three hun- 
dred and twelve shares, representing a value of 
one million three thousand one hundred and 
twenty pounds sterling, were issued in excess 
of the number originally subscribed for, it ap- 
pears tolerably certain that the holders of the 
extra shares at least must have hazarded some- 
thing considerable. 

The Spanish loan, which was knocked on the 
head in consequence of the opposition it met 
with from the really great cuialicte of Europe, 
furnishes Monsieur Mirés with the opportunity 
of writing up the Jews of the south of France 
at the expense of their co-religionists in the 
north; or, in other words, of falling foul of the 
house of Rothschild for transacting business in 
an honest, straightforward manner. The argu- 
ments he employs are curious; but, as we are 
dealing with the facts of Monsieur Mirés’s 
ease and not with his theories, we pass over 
a very amusing chapter, to come to the 
“financial reaction” which took place in the 
year 1857. Monsieur Mirés complains that 
the public mind was turned against him by the 
dramatists and political writers. First, appeared 
a piece written by Monsieur Ponsard, called La 
Bourse, which was highly approved of by the 
Kmperor; then, came the Question d’Argent, 
by Alexandre Dumas the younger; and, a few 
months afterwards, Les Manieurs d’Argent, by 
Monsieur Oscar de Vallée, Advocate-General 
of the Imperial Court of Paris. At the same 
period Paris was inundated with biographies of 
the principal mushroom financiers, representing 





them in a most unfavourable light; and soon 
followed a deluge of pamphlets and newspaper 
articles, the outpourings of “‘a venal press,” 
which, says Monsieur Miras, “if they excited 
some indignation by their injustice and defama- 
tory character, flattered at bottom the bad pas- 
sions of the ignorant multitude, ever prone to 
raise its voice against riches and success. These 
publications,” continues Monsieur Mirés, “some 
of which were encouraged, and others tolerated, 
necessarily determined the vague instincts of 
opinion, gave them a form and body, and con- 
verted, finally, a general hostility into a question 
of persons.” The principal object of these unjust 
attacks was the Caisse Générale des Chemins de 
Fer, represented by Monsieur Mires. But the 
heaviest blow dealt against him came from the 
government itself, in the shape of a warning, 
consequent upon the appearance of an article on 
the state of the money-market, which appeared 
in the Journal des Chemins de Fer. Monsieur 
Mirés had replied vigorously to the dramatists 
by whom he had been covertly assailed; but 
when the government turned against him it was 
too much: he resolved to retire altogether from 
business, and took that resolution on the very 
day the warning appeared. He accordingly con- 
vened a meeting of the shareholders in the 
Caisse Générale des Chemins de Fer, and ten- 
dered his resignation, accompanying the act by 
a report, “which was, naturally, an energetic 
refutation of the dominant ideas and restrictive 
measures which had consecrated those ideas ;” 
phrases not ——- intelligible, but, as it 
appears, highly effective in rehabilitating Mon- 
sieur Mirés, for the meeting unanimously insisted 
upon his remaining at his post; a proceeding 
which he agreed to, “much against his will.” If 
1857 was unlucky for Monsieur Mirés, 1858 was 
still more so ; in fact, he dates all his misfortunes 
from it. The works at Marseilles were stopped, 
and a decree of the Council of State not only 
prevented the development of the Roman rail- 
ways, but seriously affected the credit of the 
Caisse Générale des Chemins de Fer, which 
could no longer, by issuing shares, procure the 
sums it stood in need of to meet its engage- 
ments. In spite, however, of this disastrous 
result, the works on the Pampeluna Railway 
(in 1859) were briskly prosecuted, and (in 1860) 
the Turkish loan was negotiated. 

Without doubt, if we agree with Monsieur 
Mirés, these two last affairs would have set him 
on his legs more securely than ever; but, before 
this consummation of his hopes arrived, an un- 
toward circumstance occurred. On the 15th of 
December, 1860—the identical day on which 
Monsieur Mirés sent out a notice to the share- 
holders in the Caisse Générale des Chemins 
de Fer, informing them of the advantageous 


| terms on which the Turkish loan had been nego- 


tiated for—came thundering down upon his de- 
voted head, a judicial instruction provoked by 
the Baron de Pontalba, who, in the simplest 
and most positive terms, denounced his friend 
and colleague, Monsieur Mirés, as an unmiti- 
gated .swindler. What in France is called a 
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*descente judiciaire” immediately took place : 
the offices of the Caisse Générale des Chemins 
de Fer were taken possession of by justice, and 
seals were set on all the books of Monsieur 
Mirés, whose credit disappeared from that day, 
and with it fell, “in the height of its pro- 
sperity, (!) the financial establishment which 
1 had contributed to maintain in a favour- 
able situation, notwithstanding the obstacles 
of every kind that were accumulated in my 
ath.” 

. The denunciation of the Baron de Pontalba 
was to the effect that Monsieur Mirés had, on 
his own personal account, made an operation 
for a fall in the funds, resulting in a loss of 
206,000 francs, which loss Monsieur Mirés 
saddled upon the company; that he had 
liquidated the accounts of numerous clients 
without any previous intimation, the fact being 
only made known to them by the intimation of 
the liquidation itself; that in the course of the 
years 1857 and 1858, MM. Mirés and Solar 
had sold on their own account shares in the 
Caisse Générale des Chemins de Fer which 
either did not exist or which belonged to cer- 
tain clients; that the sale of these shares had 
given rise to a double payment of coupons, 
which, instead of being paid by MM. Mirés 
and Solar, had been turned to their own profit ; 
and that they had issued twelve millions’ 
worth of bonds of the Port de Marseilles, 
when only ten millions ought to have been 
negotiated. 

All these charges Monsieur Mirés severally 
denied, after stating that the Baron de Pont- 
alba’s denunciation was caused by the refusal 
of his exorbitant claims for certain services 
rendered—claims which were, however, even- 
tually admitted. On their payment—to the 
tune of fourteen hundred thousand francs—the 
seals were taken off Monsieur Mirés’s books, 
and the whole thing seemed to have blown 
over. But Monsieur Mirés made a mistake in 
supposing so; for, though he was led by the 
Prefect of Police to believe, on the 6th of 
January of the present year, that he might 
freely resume the management of his affairs, 
proceedings against him were resumed on 
the 13th of February; on the 15th and 
16th of the same month his books were seized 
anew; and on the 17th he was _ himself 
arrested and taken to the criminal prison of 
Mazas. 

How far it comports with English notions of 
justice, to keep a man a close prisoner for months 
without allowing him to communicate with 
friend or advocate, or making him aware of 
the specific charges to be brought against 
him, we shall not stop to inquire: let it suffice 
that, after two postponements, to give Mon- 
sieur Mirés time to prepare his defence, he was 
finally put on his trial before the Tribunal Cor- 
rectional of Paris, on the 27th of June, 1861. | 
Monsieur Solar, who was included in the same 
indictment, did not answer to his name; he 
was consequently condemned in default; and 
the trial of Monsieur Mires was separately | 





proceeded with, so far as related to the 
charge of “escroquerie;” the other directors 
of the General Railway Banking Company being 
held civilly responsible for the acts of their 
manager. 

MM. Mirés and Solar, then, were formally ac- 
cused in court of making use of fraudulent man- 
ceuvres to create a belief in a chimerical event, 
by which they obtained various sums of money 
from divers persons (named in the indict- 
ment), and receipts and discharges from others, 
thereby swindling them out of the whole or 
part of their fortunes; of having sold securi- 
ties entrusted to them as soon as deposited 
without the consent of, and without notice to, 
depositors, this sale, affected at high prices, pro- 
ducing upwards of 10,000,000 fr., which sum 
was concealed from their clients, who were, 
moreover, carefully kept in error by the receipt 
of periodical accounts, sent to them by MM. 
Mirés and Solar, in which they were debited 
with interest on the sums advanced to them, 
and credited with the produce of supposed 
coupons belonging to securities which no longer 
existed in the caisse; of fraudulently liquidat- 
ing their situation with regard to their clients, 
and fictitiously selling, at low quotations, the 
securities which they no longer had in their 
possession, since they had in reality sold them 
at an antecedent period when prices were 
high; of turning to their own account the 
difference between the prices of real and ficti- 
tious sales, &c. &c.—all of which constituted 
the acts of escroquerie for which they were 
indicted. 

How some of these swindling manceuvres 
were carried out, was shown by the evidence of 
the victims. 


Vicomte d’Aure, formerly an officer in a cavalry 
regiment, deposed that in 1858, being in want of 
money, he had obtained an advance from the Caisse 
Générale of 10,000 fr. on a deposit of 35 Austrian 
railway shares. Some time after, he received a 
letter saying that they had been sold for 12,000 fr. 
As they were worth more, he complained, and was told 
that if he would pay back the 10,000 fr. he should 
have his shares, or that, if he preferred, he might 
receive 2000 fr. to make up the 12,000f%. “Iam 
not a man of business,” added the witness, “‘ and as 
I had not 10,000 fr. to give, and as I saw that I was 
fleeced, I took the 2000 fr.” The president stated 
that the shares of the witness had been sold for 
14,000 fr. 

A man named Bernard, a shop-porter, said that 
he had deposited eight shares of the Victor Emma- 
nuel Railway in the Caisse Générale as security for 
aloan, “After a while,” continued the witness, 
* T received a letter announcing that my shares had 
been sold. I hurried to the caisse and asked, ‘ By 
what right have you disposed of my shares?’ ‘ Ah!’ 
was the answer, ‘a general war is coming, and we 
fear a fall!’ I subsequently learned that a long 
time before, my shares had been sold for more than 
600 fr., and yet I was only paid 300fr.! I saw 
Mirés, and asked him how he could take on himself 
to sell my property? He replied, ‘If we had not 
sold, you would have lost all!’ The place was full 
of people who had been treated as I was. They 
made a great tumult; some of them said they had 
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been robbed, and a female, weeping bitterly, ex- 
claimed that she was ruined!” The President: ‘‘ You 
accepted what was offered to you?” “ Yes, for what 
could I do? I had no means of going to law. I 
was the earthen crock against the iron pot.” Mirés 
observed that when the last witness had deposited 
his shares they were only worth 460 fr. each. 

M. Beauvais stated that he had long known Mirés, 
and had deposited funds and securities in his caisse. 
In 1856, seeing that Western Railway shares had 
risen to 980f., he wrote to Mirés to order him to sell 
fifty-one which he possessed. The order was not 
obeyed. He then directed that the sale should be 
made at 975f., but none was effected. At last he 
ordered that it should take place on the best terms 
that could be obtained. He waited, and heard no- 
thing more of the matter. In 1859 he was astonished 
to be informed that he had been “ executed” (sold 
up). He then learned on inquiry that his Western 
shares had been sold in 1856, also some Saragossa 
shares, and other securities at a later period, and he 
knew nothing of all that! Mirés said that if the 
order had really been given in 1856, and not -exe- 
cuted, he would indemnify the witness for the loss he 
had sustained. He had received about six hundred 
letters a day, and had not had the time to read 
them. 

M. Courtois, of Amiens, stated that in 1856 he 
had deposited thirty-two shares in the caisse, and 
that an advance had been made to him on them to 
pay some calls which had become due. In 1859 he 
received a letter saying he had been executed, but 
recommending him to authorise Mirés to buy back 
his shares at a lower rate than his had been sold for. 
His first impression was that the letter was a mysti- 
fication, but he came to Paris and went to the caisse. 
“T found there,” continued the witness, “a number 
of persons who were heaping imprecations on Mirés. 
I made a great noise. I said to every clerk I saw, 
‘By what right have you sold my shares?’ But I 
could obtain no satisfactory answer, I insisted on 
seeing Mirés himself, and after a while some one said 
tome, ‘ There is M. Mirés.’ I went up to the person 
indicated, and repeated my question, by what right 
my shares had been sold. ‘Why,’ said he, smiling 
with great affability, ‘For your own interest.’ On 
that I got into a passion, and even went, I believe, 
the length of calling him a swindler! ‘And,’ I 
added, ‘ you are making more dupes now, for there is 
at this moment a crowd at your doors on the pretext 
of subscribing for bonds in your Roman railways, 
but the crowd is a packed one.’ (A laugh.) At 
last a great big fellow in green livery made me a 
sign to go away, and as I did not obey I was turned 
out.” Mirés.—This deposition is a painful example 
of all Ihave had to suffer. The loss which the wit- 
ness has sustained cannot be ascribed to me. It is 
owing to his having bought at an exeessively high 
price, and to the war having caused a heavy fall. He 
owed us money, and we wanted him to give addi- 
tional security. 


Further explanation followed on the part of 
Monsieur Mirés, and in the course of his ob- 
servations the president dropped the word 
“ spoliation.” Monsieur Mirés fired at once. 
“No!” he exclaimed, “ there was no spoliation. 
I will not permit that word to be employed. 
Accuse me of what you will, but I will not 
allow my honour to be attacked—I will not 

ermit you to say that I am a dishonest man.” 

his was very like what the Irish soldier said 





when a lady, with whom he was upon visiting 
terms, aceused him of stealing her poker. He 
swore that he was innocent, by every conceivable 
oath; but at last the lady told him he had not 
given his honour. “Touch my honour, touch 
my life!” cried Paddy; but there he distanced 
Monsieur Mirés, for he added, “‘ here, woman, 
take your poker!” Monsieur Mirés, on the 
other hand, did not make restitution, but, as 
the following instance shows, clamoured for 
** more :” 

Monsieur Dethierry, a cabinet courier, de- 
posed that in 1857 he had a loan from Mirés 
on security of sixty-eight Western and thirty- 
four Caisse Générale shares. In 1859 he was 
told that the former had been sold for 436 fr., 
and the latter for 167fr. each, whereas he as- 
certained that in reality the sums realised were 
750 fr. and 375 fr. The proposition was after- 
wards made, that what had been received should 
be put in the scale against what he owed. 
* But,” said the witmess, “I answered that I 
preferred having recourse to the scales of jus- 
tice. My poor wife,” continued Monsieur 
Dethierry, “went in tears to Monsieur Mirés; 
and do you know what he said to her? ‘ Let 
your husband bleed; let him come down with 
new securities,’ ” 

Here is another case. Colonel Donnaire 
stated that one hundred and fourteen Mobilier 
shares, which he had deposited with Mirés as 
security for an advance, had been sold. When 
he heard of the sale he was greatly astonished, 
and asked Mirés by what right he had made it. 
Mirés answered in a sort of whisper, “On ac- 
count of the war which is coming, but you can 
buy back the shares at a lower rate!” In pre- 
sence of so much assurance witness was silent. 
He afterwards learned that the sale had been 
made for 220,000 fr., and yet Mirés represented 
that it only realised 101,000 fr. 

To conclude. A host of witnesses (there were 
three hundred and sixty-three altogether) seve- 
rally deposed that they had been defrauded out 
of different su.us by Mirés having sold their 
securities without their consent ; some of them, 
being in humble life, added that they were 
ruined. 

Monsieur Mirés and his advocates made a 
desperate stand against all this testimony, but it 
was too much for them. ll their quillets and 
their quiddities, their special pleading and their 
technicalities, were of no avail in the presence 
of simple downright facts, and the blow, when it 
fell, was a heavy one. Three principal charges 
were proved against Monsieur Mirés ; the swin- 
dling of three hundred and sixty-three share- 
holders ; the fraudulent disposal of twenty-one 
thousand railway shares and other securities ; 
and the illegal distribution of dividends which 
had not arisen from actual profits,—the object 
of this last operation being to enhance the value 
of worthless shares, and then sell them at a 
premium. For these offences the highest pe- 
nalty which the law prescribes was pronounced 
by the court, namely, five years’ imprisonment, 
and a fine of three thousand francs. The pecu- 
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niary penalty was nothing, but the sentence of 
imprisonment fell on Mirés like a thunderbolt. 
A letter from Paris states that, “while it was 
being read, the agony of Mirés was so great, 
that even those whose feelings are hardened by 
the daily task of passing severe judgments might 
have thought society sufficiently avenged by the 
sufferings he endured in that half-hour. Some- 
times, as if to escape from them, he clutched at 
the bar with both his shrivelled hands, and 
sometimes let his head fall upon his left arm, 
that lay stretched along the balustrade, as if no 
longer able to support its weight. When all 
was over he threw his hands above his head, 
and clasping them tightly together, gave utter- 
ance to incoherent expressions of despair, and 
to escape from the gaze of so many lookers-on, 
rushed towards the little door of the prisoners’ 
waiting-room, without seeming to see that it 
was shut, while guards closed round to secure 
him. His paleness afterwards became so great 
that he appeared as if about to faint, but pre- 
sently he recovered his self-possession, took 
up his hat, and pressing it violently on his 
head, he left the court guarded by some police- 
men.” 

Thus vanishes the fortune of Monsieur Mirés. 
Like the gourd that sheltered Jonah, “It grew 
in a night, and in a night it withered.” 





DRIFT. 
ANCIENT QUACKS. 

AtracHep to the retinue of King Henry the 
Fifth in his first voyage to France to “sustain 
that claim to the crown of France which his 
great-grandfather Edward the Third urged with 
such confidence and success,” appear the names 
of Thomas Morestede and William Bradwardyn, 
surgeons, “each with 9 more surgeons.” By 
Morestede’s agreement with the King, he re- 
ceived the style of “ King’s surgeon,” and in 
two petitions quoted in Rymer’s Feedera, vol. ix. 
p- 252, he prays to be allowed “money to pro- 
vide necessaries for his office, and a proper 
number of persons and carriages.” The King 
granted him twelve persons, and “1 chariot and 
deuz somers.” These twenty surgeons were 
attached to a force of full 30,000 men, so that 
it may be assumed that the number of properly 
qualified chirurgeons was very limited in the Eng- 
lish dominions. The fact is, the art of surgery 
during the fifteenth century was merely manual 
dexterity helped by a few mechanical aids; the 
practice of medicine still rested in the hands of 
the clergy, and the only medical work which at 
this time appeared in our country was Kymer’s 
Dietary for the Preservation of Health, in which 
the familiar recommendations touching exercise, 
the bath, and diet, handed down from Aristotle, 
are the principles set forth to teach the readers 
of avery prosy composition. Accordingly the 
following contemporaneous petition, dated in 
the ninth year of Henry the Fifth, is somewhat 
surprising ; its prayer is so simple, and it defines 
so limited a grievance, that with improved 
phraseology, it might serve as a protest in our 





own time, against unlicensed practitioners ; some 
of whom figure in our law reports, ovca- 
sionally, as practitioners of the basest arts of 
swindling. 

“Hey and most myghty prince noble and 
worthy Lordes Spirituelx and Temporelx, and 
worshipfull Coes (Commons), for so moche as 
a man hath thre things to governe, that is to 
say, Soule, Body and Worldly Goudes, the 
whiche ought and shulde ben principaly reweled 
by thre Sciences, that ben Divinitie, Fisyk, and 
Lawe, the Soule by Divinitie, the Body by 
Fisyk, worldly Goudes by Lawe, and these 
conynges (cunnings) sholde be used and prac- 
tised principaly by the most conyng men in the 
same Sciences, and most approved in cases ne- 
cessaries to encrese of vertu, long lyf, and 
goudes of fortune, to the worship of God, and 
comyn profit. But, worthy soveraines, as hit 
is known to youre hey discrecion, many uncon- 
nyng an (and) unapproved in the forsayd 
Science practiseth, and specialy in Fisyk, so that 
in this Roialme is every man, be he never so 
lewed, takyng upon hym practyse, y suffred to 
use hit, to grete harme and slaughtre of many 
men: Where if no man practised theryn but al 
only connynge men and approved suflicieantly 
y lerned in art, filosofye and fisyk, as hit is 
kept in other londes and roialms, ther shulde 
many man that dyeth, for defaute of help, lyve, 
and no man perish by unconnyng. Wherefore 
pleseth to youre excellent wysdomes, that 
ought after youre soule, have mo entendance to 
youre body, for the causes above sayd, to 
ordeine and make in Statuit perpetualy to be 
straytly yused and kept, that no man of no 
maner estate, degre, or condicion, practyse in 
Fysik, from this tyme forward, but he have 
long tyme yused the Scoles of Fysik withynne 
som Universitee, and be graduated in the same; 
that is to say, but he be Bacheler or Doctour of 
Fisyk, havinge lettres testymonalx sufliceantz 
of on of those degrees of the Universite, in the 
whiche he toke his degree yn; undur peyne of 
long emprisonement, and paynge XL h. to the 
Kyng; and that no woman use the practyse of 
Fisyk undre the same payne: and that the 
Sherrefe of the Shire make inquisicion in thaire 
tornes, if ther be eny that forfaiteth ayens this 
Statuit, under a payne resonable, and theme that 
haz putt this Statuit in execucion without any 
favour, under the same peyne. Also, lest that 
thay the whiche ben able to practyse in Tisyk 
ben excluded fro practysing, the whiche be 
nought graduated, plesith to youre hey prudence, 
to send warrant to all the Sherrefs of Engelond, 
that every practysor in Fisyk nought gradeuated 
in the same science that wile practyse forth be 
withynne on of the Universitees of this lond by 
a certeine day, that they that ben able and 
approved, after trewe and streyte examinacion, 
be receyved to theyr degree, and that they be 
nought able, to cese fro the practyse in to the 
tyme that they be able and approved, or never 
more entremette thereof; and that therto also 
be iset a peyne convenient.” 

In the same year the Lords of the Council 
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were empowered to punish such as practise 
without having proved themselves before the 
masters of that art. 





MISNAMED IN VAIN. 


I THROUGH the city on a summer's day, 
Hot, sweltering, airless, sunless, bent my way : 
Black were the streets, black the dull houses all 
Beneath the soot’s dim universal pall, 
And dun the stifling air, and dun the sky, 
Where here and there a patch I might descry. 
Filth, squalor, noxious vapours, round me teemed, 
The faces of the wretched children seemed— 
Hanging about the windows, where vile food 
By sight and smell awoke their languid blood— 
More gaunt and ghastly with the reeking heat 
That bathed their frail limbs with enfeebling sweat: 
Their shrewish mothers’ voices seemed more loud, 
More dense, oppressive, the unresting crowd. 
Languid and sick and faint, I struggled on. 
‘Oh for a space to breathe and rest alone !” 
I cried, when, straight emerging from the maze, 
An open space allured my tired gaze: 
Quickly I reached it. There before me spread 
One of the pestilence-holes, whence London’s dead, 
Not by night only, but by broadest day, 
Send murderous ghosts, whose mission is to slay 
Her living, and to poison air and earth 
And water, so that children from the birth 
Imbibe, bathe in, inhale, with every breath, 
The germinating seeds of sickness, death, 
Vice, poverty, corruption, till their brief 
And evil days at length obtain relief 
In “ cold obstruction.” 
Leaning ’gainst the rail, 

Musing I gazed within the loathsome pale— 
A chaos of corruption. Festering bones 
Lay here and there among the tumbling stones 
That seemed themselves too sick to stand erect, 
O’erpowered by the constant, sure effect 
Of that malignant influence. ’Mid the dank 
And venomous vapours grew a dark and rank 
And unclean vegetation, often stirred, 
Not by child-footsteps or the wing of bird, 
But by the furtive rat, whose presence there 
Suggested dreadful thoughts as to the fare 
He battened on. 

And while I gazed there grew 
Upon my mind the memory, still new, 
Of a discourse, movingly eloquent, 
In which religion and sweet sentiment 
And dear traditions all were fondly blent, 
To prove ’twas holy, wholesome, good and wise 
That still beneath God’s heaven there should rise 
These hotbeds of the foulest and the worst 
Afflictions with which man by man is curs’d. 
“*God’s acre,” he, the preacher, called it. “ God’s!” 
The devil owns each inch of all these sods, 
And hath no richer heritage. O Lord 
Of love, and life, and purity! that word 
Revolts my spirit ! 

Take Death at the best, 

What is it? When the soul has sought her rest, 
What then remains? A cold, stiff, senseless heap 
That hourly fades, soon losing e’en the shape 
And outline of the creature who, when spirit 
Inhabited this clay, did then inherit 
A spark of God’s own nature. Now, behold 
This thing from which I shrink, whose clammy-cold 
Grey pallid brow I shudder e’en to touch 
And cannot kiss, although I would, so much 


Of the loved lost of whom she is bereft, — 
If then in this I feel 7 have no part, 
I, fellow-mortal, whose weak human heart 
Must shortly still its pulses, and become 
Like to this corpse’s, that the self-same doom 
Awaits us both,—can I suppose the Immortal 
Who greets our souls at Heaven’s eternal portal 
Claims aught in that worn tenement which we 
Have spurning left behind, no more to be 
A hindrance and a burden ? 

But I’m told 
That from these human ruins good red gold 
May still be won, and that each charnel-field, 
Each devil’s-acre gives a goodly yield, 
So ’tis  God’s acre” called by men whose ease 
Is purchased chiefly by fat burial-fees. 


A NIGHT IN THE JUNGLE. 








“THE hyenas and wolves were roaring all 
night outside my tent, but I kept up a good 
fire, and rose from time to time to look to it, 
and to the priming of my guns, and so got 
through the dark hours without accident.”— 
Vide Travels of anybody, anywhere, at any page 
you like to turn to. 

I venture to take the above quotation as a 
motto to my modest article, because it is appro- 
priate to the matter of which I design to treat. 
I too have heard the hyzenas and wolves howling 
outside my tent—if I may call it so—JZ have 
risen from time to time to relieve my restless- 
ness, and though I have neither looked to my 
fire or my gun, Z also have got through the dark 
hours without any accident whatever—even the 
slightest. The fact being, that these sounds have 
reached me without my stirring from home, or 
forsaking the protection of Marylebone for so 
much as a single day. 

It is one of the romantic circumstances con- 
nected with a residence in Lumbago-terrace, 
Regent’s Park, that the inhabitants of that moist 
and reeking region are able, in certain states of 
the wind, to hear in the dead of night the 
roar of the lion and the yell of the tiger, without 
apprehending any annoyance from the near 
neighbourhood of these terrible animals. ‘To 
listen to such music, while lying comfortably be- 
tween the sheets, is not bad sport. It is having, 
so to speak, the jungle brought home to one’s 
door. You have the excitement of a night 
in the desert without any sense of insecurity, or 
any of the inconveniences inseparable from 
Eastern and Southern travel. And all this we, 
the inhabitants of Lumbago-terrace, owe to 
the happy chance which caused the Zoological 
authorities of this country to fix upon the Re- 
gent’s Park as the spot best suited for the 
exhibition of their collection. 

I have often heard, then, from my abode in 
Lumbago-terrace (to which residence I have 
adhered through twenty years of rheumatism), 
the roaring of the wild beasts in the Zoological 
Gardens ; but I never heard it so loud, I never 
heard it break forth with such a sudden frenzy 
of violence, as it did at midnight on Wednesday, 
the twenty-sixth of June of the present year. 








Does my soul feel that nothing here is left 


I have said that I have frequently heard these 
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sounds before. When a change of weather is 
toward—which is very often—when thunder is 
at hand, when the wind is in the east, and at 
other seasons of discomfort, the poor beasts 
behind the bars in the Zoological Gardens so- 
lace their misery by giving vent to the most 
dismal moans and roarings conceivable, and 
sometimes among the other sounds the thunder 
of the lion’s roar may be heard pre-eminent and 
distinct. 

On the night, however, to which I have al- 
luded, the outery of these unhappy animals was 
altogether of a different character. They had 
been quiet all day, and all through the early 
part of the night, when suddenly, and almost to 
a minute, at twelve p.m., the whole chorus of 
them burst out into one mighty shriek and yell 
of passion, which lasted in its fury so consider- 
able a time that I came to the conclusion that 
some altogether unprecedented event must have 
taken place. In fact, I sat up in bed and said to 
myself, as I struck twelve cheerful little strokes 
out of my repeater : 

“What can be going on to-night at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens ?” 


The reader shall hear what was going on. 

At exactly fifteen minutes after nine P.M. on 
the evening mentioned above, a party of four 
gentlemen might have been observed ringing at a 
little postern gate, which, when closed, forms 
part of the fence of the outer circle of the 
Regent’s Park. With the reader’s permission 
we will adopt, in case it should be needful to 
speak of any one of these persons, a practice 
which has received the sanction of the Poet 
Shakespeare, though he generally reserved it for 
robbers, murderers, mobs, and other disorderly 
characters—in a word, we will call them Ist 
Gentleman, 2nd Gentleman, 3rd Gentleman, 
and 4th Gentleman. 

These four gentlemen, then, having rung at 
the gate, and having been admitted by a keeper, 
were by him guided to the house of the super- 
intendent of the collection; and it then be- 
came apparent that their visit was a_pre- 
meditated visit, and that they had come there 
by appointment, for the express purpose of 
making a night inspection of the Gardens, and 
ascertaining for themselves how that collection, 
which we all know so well by daylight, looked in 
the dark, or illuminated only by the light of a 
lantern. 

The party was formed with little delay. It 
was headed by the superintendent, who was 
closely followed by his four visitors ; a guard of 
officials connected with the place bringing up 
the rear. At this time the feelings of our four 
friends, as they moved across the Gardens with 
a lantern in front and a lantern behind, were of 
a peculiar kind, oscillating between a conviction 
that they were going to sit up all night to see an 
execution at daybreak, and a firm belief that 
they were about to start immediately for foreign 
parts, on a voyage attended with many difficul- 
ties, and inconceivable peril. 





It was quite possible to imagine that some 





such journey was not only in contemplation, but 
that it had actually been entered on and pro- 
secuted till the four travellers had reached some 
remote and savage district thousands of miles 
out of the way of civilisation. The small huts 
and low buildings which were scattered about 
being easily imagined into wigwams, and the 
occasional cry of some distant wild beast, or the 
shriek of some tropical bird striking on the ear, 
much as they might do in some Indian jungle, or 
Australian forest. The trees, too, in the dark- 
ness showed only the vaguest outline of their 
shape, and might have been shrubs of tropical 
growth, for aught that could be said to the con- 
trary. 

It was not long before the four gentlemen 
who had found themselves suddenly transported 
from Central London to Central Africa were 
able to detect, at some considerable distance, 
the form of an animal of huge size and ungainly 
shape, standing motionless on the margin of a 
small pool of water, which lay stretched out in 
front of it. The lines of this creature were only 
very vaguely discernible in the dim twilight of a 
June night, and it was too far off for the lanterns 
of the guides to be of any use. Supernaturally 
still, supernaturally huge and terrible in its 
forms, its faint grey masses only partially re- 
lieved from the faint grey masses of the ground 
and bank behind it, there was something so 
ghost-like about this motionless spectre, that 
3rd Gentleman remarked to 4th Gentleman as 
the party moved on, that he saw now for the 
first time that the particular monster which had 
reappeared from time to time in all the fevered 
dreams of which he had been the victim since 
he was five years old, was, beyond all doubt, a 
hippopotamus seen by twilight. 

Compared with this vision, the next animal 
with whom the travellers came in contact was 
almost homely in its unimpressiveness. An 
elephant lying down on its side close before you, 
and snoring so regularly and so loudly, that it 
was a wonder that his next-door neighbour, the 
rhinoceros, did not kick at the partition to 
wake him, is not, in truth, a spectacle to awe 
the beholder. Our adventurers passed on, after 
remarking to each other that they thought they 
detected a self-contained fury in the eye of 
the rhinoceros, which looked as if he could not 
stand the snoring of the elephant much longer, 
and would infallibly give warning next day. 

Past the startled giraffes waving their heads 
in alarm at this night-visit, the little party 
moved on to where the vigorous and healthy 
ostriches live side by side with a certain little 
wan shy creature which is neither healthy nor 
vigorous. It was pitiful to see that poor, bare, 
wingless, featherless biped, the aptoryx, turned 
out of that shelter and concealment which she 
adheres to strenuously. The very wall of her 
hiding-place had to be removed before there was 
any possibility of getting her to show herself, 
and her misery at being thus suddenly turned 
out in the night with the glare of a lamp upon 
her, and strangers peering at her through the 
wires of the cage, was touching in the extreme. 
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The poor wretch even dodged about to get be- 
hind the shadow of the keeper who went into 
the den, so as to get that functionary’s body 
and limbs between itself and the light. Poor 
obsolete creature, rarely found upon the surface 
of the world, belonging to a species fast dying 
out, and which almost ought to be extinct, it 
shuns the light and loves the shade and retire- 
ment as some unlucky person who has survived 
his age and cannot adapt himself to the new 
state of things might keep himself out of the 
way of the new generation and its rapid pro- 
gress. ‘Here, let me get away out of this 
glare,” says the poor aptoryx, “ I am not of this 
period; I know I ought to be extinct; I can’t 
move with the age; 1 don’t approve of the pre- 
sent goings on; they don’t suit me. Not that 
I wish to interfere or prevent your moving on 
as you like, but please to let me keep out of it 
all—for it’s not in my line, and, if you'll allow 
me, I'll get back again behind my screen, and 
end my days out of sight and out of mind.” 

The grove of parrots starts at first sight of 
the lantern into such a bristling phalanx of 
glaring, shrieking, bobbing, vengeful demons, 
that our adventurers do not spend many seconds 
in their society, but, owning themselves van- 
quished, fly off into the darkness again, leaving 
this whole army of malignants in full screech of 
triumph behind them, and betaking themselves 
to the region where the beaver, busy in the 
night, is like some country gentleman for ever 
occupied with the “improvements” in and 
about his small estate. 

For, there never was such a fidget as your 
beaver. ‘Talk about human manias for bricks 
and mortar; talk about throwing out bows, 
making new paths through the woods, flinging 
up slight conservatories, or knocking your pas- 
sage into your dining-room ;- these human weak- 
nesses are nothing to the alterations which the 
beaver is perpetually making in his estate, and 
apparently simply for the sake of making them. 
It is quite impossible not to envy the obvious 
sense of enjoyment with which this rascal crawls 
over the top of his house to where some bough 
which has made part of his thatch, does not meet 
his approval, and taking one end of it into his 
mouth, drags it after him till he gets to the 
edge of his pond, into which he allows himself 
to tumble, bough and all, with a lazy flop. 
Would that the poor aptoryx could have such 
sport as that beaver when he swims round the 
pond with the end of the bough still in his mouth, 
and presently dragging it out of the water again, 
tries how it will look on the other side of his 
roof. This beaver seems perpetually happy. 
He has constructed his own abode with mate- 
rials thrown over into his enclosure, and goes 
on thus reconstructing and altering it for ever. 
The superintendent communicates it to 1st 
Gentleman, who retails it to 2nd, and so on, 
that this beaver is so fond of his house that 
though he managed on one occasion to get out 
of his enclosure and down to the banks of the 
neighbouring canal in the dead of the night, he 
was yet found next morning back in his legiti- 


mate domain, and working away at his “im- 
provements” as hard as ever. He is a lively 
chap at night, and was not the least discon- 
certed by the presence of the party gathered 
round him, but was, on the contrary, so tre- 
mendously busy in doing nothing and then 
undoing it again, still keeping his eye upon the 
four gentlemen who had come to see him, that 
3rd Gentleman was heard at last to remark to 
4th Gentleman that he “looked upon this 
animal as an impostor, and believed he was 
doing it all for effect.” 

In the due course of such rapid changes of 
country and climate as our adventurers are at 
this time subject to, it is not long before they 
come to a region where snakes and reptiles 
writhe and twist and stand erect, glaring malig- 
nantly at the intruders on their solitude, and at 
the unwonted blaze of lamp-light that comes 
with them. Festooned boas hang like tropical 
plants above them, reptiles with legs crawl out 
and watch them with erect heads, and small 
malignant dust-coloured vipers stand upon the 
tips of their tails and gasp envenomed breath 
against them. 

Was it a dream—2nd Gentleman and 4th 
Gentleman were now getting very sleepy, and it 
might have been—was it a dream that one of 
the guides about this time remarked, pulling out 
a small heavy bag from a place of concealment, 
that he had got afew mice there, and that, per- 
haps, some of the reptiles might be on the feed? 
Was it a dream that he presently dived down 
into this bag, and, fishing up a little white mouse 
by the tail, introduced it into the den of a fear- 
fully wide awake and restless dragon, with four 
legs, aud a tail, and a pair of watehfuleyes? It 
must have been a dream—it was too horrible to 
be anything else—that this little creature ran to 
the farthest corner of the den from that oceu- 
pied by the dragon, and that anon, finding itself 
unmolested—for the dragon was too much occu- 
pied with our four gentlemen to take any notice 
of his small guest—came out and began to 
play about in the close vicinage of its tormentor, 
who evidently had his eye upon it, even while 
he appeared to be watching his human visitors. 
Yes ; this was evidently a dream, and (dream- 
like) there was no termination to it ; the mouse 
and the monster being left thus together, the 
mouse playing and the monster watching, with- 
out seeming to do so, out of the corner of his 
eye. Stop; perhaps the mouse got out after- 
wards through the bars; there seemed to be 
room. Thank goodness, there seemed’ to be 
room. 

There is no worse place to dream in, than the 
Zoological Gardens. Gentleman No. 2 dreamed 
about this time, and so did No. 4, that a voice 
said once again, “ Perhaps this one will take a 
mouse”—“ this one” being the wretch who 
stood upon the end of his tail. The mouse was 
again handed in alive, and then both the above- 
mentioned gentlemen dreamed of a crunch, and 
then of a white mouse slowly disappearing down 
a throat not anything like so large as the object 





it swallowed, and they dreamed further that at 
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last only the hind-legs of the mouse and the end 
of its tail remained outside the snake’s jaws, 
and that after this the form of the mouse was 
lainly discernible as it made its way along the 
interior of the snake’s throat, till it was lost in 
the coils of the reptiles body, and might be con- 
sidered to be finally disposed of; at which point 
in their dream Gentlemen Nos. 2 and 4 both felt 
as if they had taken a large and uncompromising 
ill. 
After this, both these gentlemen saw in thei! 
dream, a monster nightmare frog, impossibly 
huge and bloated, and then they went on to a 


place where they had the most horrible vision of 


all; the dream-monster this time being called 
‘The Javan Loris.” 

2nd Gentleman and 4th Gentleman imagined 
that they went into a place where there were 
more festoons of Python snake over their 
heads, heaving and swelling like animated sand- 
bags, where there was a very sleepy sloth, who 
was so drowsy that he could never keep upon 
the top of the tree-boughs among which he re- 
sided, but always appeared to have tumbled off, 
and to be holding on by his hands and feet, and 
looking at society upside down; and our two 
gentlemen dreamed, moreover, that there were 
here some very noisome impossibilities which 
hung pendent from other boughs of trees, and 
were supposed to be asleep, but could not really 
have been so, or they would have dropped off— 
supposing the laws of gravitation to apply to 
flying foxes, which is, eee = supposing too 
much—and then they thought that all these 
things had ceased to be, and had turned into a 
small brown animal something like a rabbit, but 
more like a huge rat, concerning which a dream- 
voice spake, and said: 

“This is the Javan Loris, and you will ob- 
serve that one of its chief peculiarities is, that 
it does not kill its prey, but eats it aiive.” 

It was quite a comfort to our two sleepy gen- 
tlemen to remember in their dream that they 
were dreaming, for the Javan Loris actually 
seemed to sit up on its hind-legs, and holding a 
live mouse in its paw, took bites out of it, asa 
schoolboy does out of an apple. 

From these horrible visions Gentlemen Nos. 
2 and 4 awoke as the night air blew upon them 
in emerging from the land of reptiles, and they 
hastened to tell their dreams to their com- 
panions. But what was the worst of it all was, 
that lst Gentleman and 3rd Gentleman, who 
professed to have been awake all this time, 
were not a bit surprised, and said that they, too, 
had seen and heard all these things, and that 
they were not dreams but dire realities. Nos. 
2 and 4 were so horrified at their statement, 
that they expressed a desire to return and sacri- 
fice the Javan Loris on his own hearth; they 
were, however, not allowed to proceed with this 
praiseworthy act of retribution. 

Truly there is a great deal of suffering mixed 
up with the lives of most members of the animal 
creation. What a hideous time of it, for in- 
stance, a little fish residing in the same neigh- 
bourhood with a large pike must have. Those 








great jaws must be a perpetual nightmare to 
the poor little wretch, whe surely has intel- 
lect, enough to know that he is continually in 
danger of finding his way into them. How can 
he enjoy his meals, the society of his friends, his 
natural rest and sleep, with that long, narrow, 
dangerous-looking wolf of the waters ever on 
the spot, ever ready for a pounce ? 

Do fish ever sleep? They certainly none of 
them appeared to be in a slumbering condition 
when Gentlemen 1, 2, and 3, came in the course 
of their night journey to the watery regions, and 
surveyed (outrageous combinations of things) 
the bottom of the sea, by lamp-light, in the Re- 
gent’s Park. Gentleman No. 4 was left behind 
at this particular point in the voyage, and was 
found by the other more active voyagers, when 
they emerged from the fish regions, sitting bolt 
upright upon a bench and fast asleep. 

There was something almost painful about 
the bright-eyed wakefulness of those fish. The 
pike was lying watching the gudgeons, and the 
gudgeons were wakefully conscious of the pike. 
The perch and the minnows were going through 
a performance of the same kind. The roach had 
quite a red rim round his eyes from want of 
rest ; and even the zoophytes and sea-anemones 
were making short excursions at the bottom, 
progressing by means of a kind of ambling 
movement, compounded of a paralytic hop and 
a kind of hopeless attempt to swim, ending in a 
drunken stagger and total collapse of the entire 
animal into a mass of quivering jelly. 

The aggravatingly wakeful condition of the 
inhabitants of those deep waters, through which 
our hardy adventurers were now wading, seemed 
to have upon these three travellers an effect 
somewhat the reverse of what might have been 
expected. Far from being refreshed by their 
bath, or stimulated to wakefulness by the ex- 
ample of these lively animals, our three friends 
appeared to be suffering under a perfect agony 
of fatigue and drowsiness, insomuch that they 
would cling to such under-water plants and other 
means of support as came in their way, with a 
drowning man’s grasp; would occasionally siag- 
ger against each other ; would fall into paroxysms 
of yawning, and would listen to all statements 
concerning the habits of the race they were 
among, with a fixed stare, indicative of hatred 
towards a tribe concerning which so much use- 
ful information was obtainable. They all fell foul, 
however, of No. 4 when they emerged from the 
bottom of the sea, and said that he ought to be 
ashamed of the want of interest he was showing 
in the whole affair. 

It was refreshing, after the detestable wake- 
fulness of the fish, to find in the monkey 
country, which lay next im the route of our 
travellers, that the inhabitants were an orderly 
and well-conducted race, and were taking their 
rest in a natural way, at a natural time. 
Nervous, too, in the dark, and glad to sit very 
near each other on their perehes. There was 
one tree which our voyagers passed by on which 
more than a dozen of these right-minded animals 
were sitting ina row, packed together like larks 
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on a spit, and as tight as figs in a dram, the two 
outermost being evidently selected for their 
courage, and neither of them appearing to ap- 
preciate the distinction at all, while, farther on, a 
certain old monkey, shut out from this group, 
and sent to Coventry by his own species, had 
got hold ofa great domestic cat, and was sitting 
close beside it, the pair being evidently bound 
to each other by a firm and well-grounded friend- 
ship. 


* You don’t happen to have lost such a thing 
as a finger ?” said a certain boy in the employ- 
ment of the Zoological Society, arriving at the 
house of a gentleman to whom he had heen 
sent to make the above remarkable inquiry. 

The gentleman’s hand was bound up, and he 
made answer to the boy : 

“ Yes, I have, and you may go back to your 
master and tell him that if he has found it he 
may put it in spirits, and keep it as a warning 
to others not to act so foolishly as I have done.” 

“Thad observed the gentleman often enough,” 
said the superintendent, describing the circum- 
stance to the four travellers who had placed 
themselves under his guidance. “I had ob- 
served him, and had often warned him that to 

lay with the bears, as he was in the habit of 

oing when he came here, was very dangerous ; 
for he would put his hand into the cage and 
tease them val play with them as if they were 
tom cats. 

“One day I came to the cage here, and saw 
lying just outside it, a human finger, with the 
tendon hanging to it in a long strip. ‘ It’s that 
gentleman’s finger,’ I said, ‘and he’s gone away 
without saying anything, for he used always to 
make light of my warnings, and would tell me 
that he knew all about it, and was not afraid a 
bit.” And the finger was his, sure enough.” 

This curious case was not an isolated one. 
On another occasion, a finger, with the stretched 
tendon hanging to it in the same way, was found 
outside the den of the wolves. People will have 
the temerity to run these foolish risks, and then 
go away, ashamed, even in the midst of their 
pain, to own what their rashness has ended in. 

The four gentlemen, whose progress we have 
been following all this time, had moved so 
quietly about, and had excited so little dis- 
turbance among the animals, whose lairs they 
had passed, that, as far as might be augured 
from the deep silence reigning over the region 
inhabited by the great carnivora, their presence 
and near approach were not guessed at by those 
grand and terrible animals. The dens which 
the lions and tigers inhabit have outside them, at 
a distance of three or four feet, great heavy 
blinds, which are drawn down at night, and so 
a narrow passage is formed between the screen 
and the bars of the den itself: a passage acces- 
sible only by alocked gate at one end of it. 

A dead silence reigned over all this region as 
the superintendent, closely followed by the rest 
of the party, approached this gate, and even 
after the key had been introduced into the lock ; 
perhaps the animals were listening now, and 


scarcely breathed in order that they might hear 
the better, but no sooner was the a thrown 
open and the gleam of the lantern admitted into 
the narrow passage in front of the dens, than a 
yell broke forth of mingled fear and rage, which 
was the most terrific thing ever heard by any 
member of the little company. 

Still anxious to see more, the four gentlemen 
and their guides advanced a few paces into the 
passage. There were two young lions in the 
cage nearest to them, and the terror and fury of 
these creatures was really tremendous and awful 
to behold. They sprang at the sides of the 
cage, they flung themselves against its bars, 
they even seemed, in the obscure light, to fly at 
each other. They shook the place with their 
roaring, and the bars quivered as they dashed 
against them. 

The contagion, too, seemed to have extended 
with the lamp’s rays farther on, and in an in- 
stant the whole of those dens were vibrating 
with similar sounds. Tigers, leopards, pantiiers, 
burst altogether into one hideous unbearable yell, 
till the noise of this and of the shock of weighty 
bodies crashing against the bars was of so deat- 
ening a sort, that it was hardly possible to hear 
the voice of the guide when he gave the word 
to those about him that they must leave the 
place at once, or the creatures might knock 
themselves to pieces. 

And so the cry of “Sauve qui peut!” went 
forth, and in another moment the narrow 
passage before the dens was. left once more in 
darkness, but not in silence: the terror and fury 
of those disturbed wild beasts being slow to 
subside, and breaking forth from time to time 
during the night. 

This was the cry of terror spoken of in the 
introductory portion of this small narrative, 
which frighted the Regent’s Park “ from its pro- 
priety.” 

But for that speedy retreat from before the 
lions’ den there is no telling what injury the 
terrified and enraged creatures might have done 
themselves. We know not what terror is, in 
those unreasoning natures; he who gave tlie 
signal for flight, told his companions that there 
were some animals of the more timid kinds 
who could hardly be moved from one place to 
another, so fearfully would they maim them- 
selves in their mad struggles. 

The night wanderings of our little party were 
now nearly over. As they passed on, a startled 
deer would sometimes jump up from the place 
where it lay, and, running to a distance, would 
turn at bay to stare at the unusual apparition. 
Or, perhaps in some shady enclosure the strange 
stripes of the zebra would show for a moment 
as the light of the lantern glanced that way, or 
the white forms of a group of pelicans would 
dimly appear in ghostly allem by the water- 
side. All, to the last moment—and far more 
so than in the daytime, when visiwrs destroy 
the illusion—spoke of distant lands and regions 
far removed from civilisation; and it was 
almost a shock, so great and violent was the 





contrast, when at last the four travellers found 
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themselves taking leave of their guide (with 
many expressions of their obligation to him), not 
at the door of a wigwam, or the entrance of a 
tent, but outside his own pretty little home—in 
the Regent’s Park. 





THE LAST LEWISES. 
LITTLE CAPET. 

A sxkiirut Belgian has painted a very touch- 
ing picture of a wan, squalid child, crouching 
and shivering on the ground in the corner of a 
miserable room. ‘The face is one of those oval 
French-child faces, very smooth and very yellow, 
patterns of which we see flitting by us in 
scores over the Fields Elysian, distracting their 
screaming and bonnetless bonnes. A French 
boy’s face to the life; wanting only the little 
frill round its neck, and those other elegancies 
of dress with which the exquisite taste of French 
mammas love to invest their offspring. But 
this French child’s face looks out with a piteous 
stony insensibility. lt seems to shrink away 
from an unseen uplifted hand. Its clothes are 
torn and ragged: its thin limbs, much shrunk 
away, protrude. Shown at the Great Dublin 
Exhibition in 1853, among other notable pic- 
tures, it drew succeeding hemicycles of com- 
miserating spectators ; faces—of mothers espe- 
cially—with tearful eyes, sorrowing over that 
miserable child. The name of the skilful Bel- 
gian is Wappers, and a little Bonnet Rouge or 
Frencli Cap of Liberty, tossed lightly in a corner, 
tells us who is this boy with the French boy’s 
face: the most unhappy child—taking him in 
reference to his station—that ever lived; the 
miserrimus of little ones, the scape-goat of 
tender years driven out into the desert,—-third 
of our series, and Louis the last but one. 

Miserrimus of royal children : the little proto- 
martyr of kings’ sons! This is a piteous dis- 
tinction ; a wretched notoriety. Never did child 
of a royal line bear so many sorrows. Whea 
the courtiers and noble ladies poured in to see 
him at Versailles on the night of his birth, which 
took place at “five minutes before seven in the 
evening” —for events of this character are noted 
as with a stop-watch—and the cannon was 
thundering from all the fortresses, and the fire- 
works were squibbing off in the Place d’Armes, 
and there was universal delight and congratula- 
tion at this fresh introduction of royal flesh and 
blood inte the world—how would that smirk- 
ing, simpering ruck of fine ladies and gentlemen 
have been aghast, had it been whispered to them 
that the splendid infant just arrived, that tender 
fleur-de-lis whom in a few hours the minister 
was to invest in all state with the Order of the 
Holy Ghost, would by-and-by become as the 
most squalid little Arab of the most squalid 
quarter of the city, and would give up its per- 
secuted spirit on a stone floor, fairly eaten away 
with dirt and vermin, its heart worn out with 
ill-usage and starvation! Jt would be only 
natural that the suggestion—besides being un- 
genteel and out of place in a royal palace— 
should be dismissed as impossible. Poor child! 
that walked from its cradle, always prattling and 








gambolling, and saying pretty things, straight to 
that hideous destiny. Better had some of the 
hundred-and-one ogres—croup, whooping-cough, 
and other ailments, that wait in ambush for 
children cf tender years—burst out and strangled 
it; even with the result of obliging the noble 
gentlemen and ladies of the court to exchange 
their bleu-de-roi and rose-coloured silks for unbe- 
coming sables, and putting them through all the 
gradations of the “ greater and the little grief.” 

We know this Royal Boy intimately. Even 
in the horror and agitation of those days of June 
and August which preceded their removal te 
the Temple, they thought of making him sit to 
Monsieur Dumont—the famous miniature painter 
—and who was besides “Painter in ordinary 
to the Queen.” Turning over the fashionable 
* Who’s who?” of the year—a boastful octavo 
of vanity, bursting with strings of names and 
offices, and christened tle Royal Almanack—we 
light upon this gentleman, set out gloriously 
with all his style and titles. Someway, a refer- 
ence of this sort, a scrap, a newspaper cutting, 
brings a period home to us with a greater 
vitality. It is as though we had sent for the 
Directory, and were searching out M. Dumont’s 
address with a view to calling on him profes- 
sionally. His miniature has come down to us ; 
for a marvel having escaped being crunched 
under the hoof of an “unbreeched.” The most 
lovely chesnut hair, tumbling in profuse ringlets 
upon his shoulders, large blue eyes of wonder- 
ful sweetness and intelligence, with the rich 
vermilion lips of his beautiful mother, and 
a special dimple, for which she was noted, 
exactly reproduced. He was the child whom 
ladies would love to call over to them and take 
on their laps and smother with kisses. His 
little neck was open with a wide collar, turned 
over, and a dainty frill; with a diminutive coat 
and small Robespierrean flaps and buttons. 
Such a pretty boy! so young, so sweet-tem- 
pered, so gracious, so ready and clever! We 
may be sure gossips marvelled at the absence 
of the true Bourbon elements, and wondered 
suspiciously how he could ever come to be 
shaped into the true and genuine Bourbon type. 
We, who look back, cannot see the makings of 
that perfect character, which should develop 
themselves into the stiff-neckedness, mulish- 
ness, insensibility, cruelty, and other virtues 
which adorn scions of that famous line. 

The chronicles of this pretty child’s sayings 
and doings are very full—indeed, are almost Bos- 
wellian in their abundance. If we are to trust 
these note-books, he was making wise, affec- 
tionate, smart, and witty speeches all day long. 
But the truth is, most of these details come from 
a suspicious direction, being furnished by a sort 
of dynasty of Valets, whose work must necessa- 
rily have a savour of their office. No doubt 
there were brave and faithful menials about him, 
from whom was purged away, as by fire, this 
corrupting influence. Still, Mr. Carlyle cautions 
us against what he calls men of the valet species, 
not professionally filling that office, yet who 
have a crooked flunkey twig tied up with their 
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bundle of eccentric sticks. Much more should 
we be on our guard against an original unplated 
article. There is a valet way of viewing things, 
an innocent menial exaggeration which magni- 
fies, a gaping bumpkin wonder and consequent 
distortion, and a gradual gathering of moss 
as the narrative stone rolls on. The valet 
historian, become of a sudden the depositary of 
important facts, finds his details accumulate 
prodigiously with every fresh recital, and as he 

rows older, thickens his varnish, and deepens 
is colours. So was it with the showman at 
Waterloo ; so is it with that ex-valet who now 
tells and sells his stories at the Invalides. 
Therefore must we accept these legends of little 
Capet with a grain of salt. 

It must have been a fearfully wise child that 
at four years old could address its father in a 
speech of this description: “ Papa, I have a fine 
immortelle in my garden ; it will be at once my 
gift and my compliment. In presenting it to 
mamma, I shall say, May mamma resemble my 
flower!” Only conceive, four years old! How 
his amazed parent must have looked at him as 
he lisped his way through this elaborate period. 
Another time—still rising four years—he 
astounds us by a neat and ingenious turn which 
should be held up to all ordinary children at 
their lessons. He was making some strange 
sounds with his mouth over his task, and was 
scolded. ‘“ Mamnia,” said the mysterious in- 
fant, “I was hissing myself, because I said my 
lessons so badly.” Some one tried to stop him 
forcing his way through some briars. Opposi- 
tion was instantly silenced by the reply, “Thorny 
ways lead to glory!” He fell down on the 
ma pop and picked himself up with four 
ines of an apt quotation from La Fontaine. He 
made puns ; checking himself in his intention of 
bringing some soucis (a species of flower) to his 
mother, because she had already a sufliciency of 
them (cares). He was fearfully ready with his 
classics, and told some one that he was more 
fortunate than Diogenes, because he had found 
aman and a good triend. He liked his garden 
grenadiers (flowers) very much, but would rather 
be at the head of living grenadiers. He was, in 
short, a royal “terrible child.” 

No, this is the valet’s child, the changeling of 
the servants’ hall. The poor hapless boy has 
been so bewailed, talked over, wept over, that 
he has been actually gossiped into a new shape. 
There is a handsome margin left for the good 
and the sympathising, who would weep over the 
wretched destiny of the most gifted and pro- 
mising child ever born to a crown. 

As a matter of course, he was soon put to 
take his part in the theatrical shows of the time. 
The little Royal Red Book alluded to, shows 
a catalogue of names—crowded as the names 
of an army list—who form the rank and {file of 
the various “houses” of his majesty, the queen, 
of Monsieur, and the other persons of “the 
blood ;” and, naturally enough, the little Capet 
had his share in the show. He was splendidly 
glorified, this royal bambino, as yet only toddling 
across the palace saloons, with a whole depart- 





ment to himself, labelled “ Education of my Lord 
the Dauphin.” He was encumbered with a su- 
verfluity of stately supervision, and watched over 
™ a governor-in-chief, two sub-governors, two 
clerical tutors or “institutors,” a reader, a se- 
cretary in ordinary, a governess, and four sub- 
governesses. 

We have always some picturesque glimpse of 
this favoured child. Now we look down at 
him from the Tuileries windows, pacing his 
gardens at the head of a tall company of Na- 
tional Guards, he himself a tiny National Guard 
in a miniature uniform. How comic the con- 
trast between this Tom Thumb Dauphin pacing 
up and down in his Lilliputian regimentals, and 
the grave giants in the cocked-hats stalking 
solemnly behind him! He made speeches to these 
warriors with a quaint old-fashioned ceremonious- 
ness that makes us smile. He apologised for 
the smallness of his own private garden, where 
he himself was gardener, regretting that its 
little walks could not accommodate the gentle- 
men who came to visit him. That fatally pre- 
cocious wisdom, and strange readiness of speech, 
someway suggest the childish partner in the 
firm of Dombey and Son. 

The Tom Thumb uniform was soon changed, 
and we see him presently in the full dress of a 
miniature colonel—Colonel of the Piccol’uomini 
—or, more respectfully, the Royal Dauphin Regi- 
ment. Royal Bonbon, said the French gamins, 
screaming with laughter, as the little men flut- 
tered their colours, beat drums, saluted, carried 
arms, and relieved guard at important posts, in 
a droll parody on their elders. By-and-by this 
Tom Thumb colonel will appear in other dresses. 
Alas! not uniforms. He will be looking back 
with despair in that boy-old age of his, from 
out of darkness of soul and body, to that mimic 
coloneling ! 

Our little Capet was fated to know some 
troubled nights during his short span of ten 
years. It seemed to be his destiny to be per- 
petually awakened from his first sleep towards 
midnight, and to be snatched from his cot and 
hurriedly dressed. Or else, where all the ele- 
ments were raging, and the human storm howl- 
ing, to be brought out and held up by way of 
show, to soothe the agitation. On a child’s 
mind those midnight rousings must have left a 
bewildering impression. 

For, indeed, into that ten years which made 
up his little life were compressed the whole 
seven ages of man. He saw a kind of copy of 
youth, of manhood, and the terrible enforced 
decay of a childish old age. I fancy no life of 
that duration was ever so crowded with gaudy 
scenes, horrid nightmare pictures, and snatches 
of Elysium, all jumbled together in violent 
contrast! As he shall lie hereafter, shrunk and 
coiled up in a corner of his dark cell, with a 
film before his eyes, and brain disordered by 
disease, literally rotting away, what a company 
of spectres shall be with him all night long! 
How the black veil, which always hung before 
the dark walls, must have parted and floated 
away to the right and to the left, showing him 
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hostly pictures, theatrical tableaux, such as he 
Fad often gazed at from the royal box in the Paris 


theatre! We, too, can see them as wellas he. 


TABLEAU FIRST. 

A snatch of Elysium! There was surely one 
happy night to look back to, that in the hall of 
the theatre at Versailles—that pretty playhouse 
which strangers and holiday-folk now go down 
to admire. There has been a weight of care over 
the great palace, for the monster dungeon has 
been destroyed; the people are growing strangely 
insolent and even dangerous; and the little 
sea child keeps down its spirits, seeing 

ow dejected and anxious seem the king and 
queen. When, of that first of October night, 
he is dressed smartly and taken down with 
mamma and papa into the theatre, where 
the newly arrived officers are dining, he goes 
silent and wondering. What a blaze of light— 
what cries of joy and enthusiasm; for the 
officers are all standing up in wild excitement, 
having sprung to their feet on their entrance, 
and are shouting “ Vive le Roi,” and swearing 
eternal fidelity. The vision of that beautiful 
mamma and her children has had much to do 
with this. They will die for that lovely lady. 
Down with the vile cockades of the nation, and 
trample them under foot! The colour has come 
back to her cheeks—the kingly face smiles 
benignant. Let us all join—scarlet-coated 
Swiss, Guard National in the Hogarthian sugar- 
loaf soldiers’ hats, and officers of the Royal 
Flanders Regiment —and, drawing swords, 
drink frantically to our dear sovereigns. I see 
them all now—in an old print—standing up 
and pledging that beautiful lady—and I see the 
orchestra in cocked-hats, high up in a corner, 
just striking up the sweet air, “O Richard! 
Omy king! though all the world abandon thee !” 
Halcyon night! We may be sure there was 
joy and soft serenity up-stairs in the palace bed- 
chambers as it was talked over. There were sweet 
tranquil dreams. All would yet be well. We are 
strong in the love of those dear French hearts ! 

An ugly twinge of recollection. Four days 
after, the savage fishwomen are storming the 
splendid palace. They are in the salons, the 
gardens, everywhere! And then followed the 
hot, dusty, weary procession to Paris. Then are 
brought back in triumph the baker, the baker’s 
wife, and the baker’s boy. Little Dauphin won- 
ders why they should call him a baker’s boy. 


TABLEAU SECOND. 

Very often he must have been back again, on 
that hot June day—twentieth of the month— 
when he and his little sister noticed that papa 
and mamma were , whispering, and seemed agi- 
tated; and the confidential ladies flitted to and 
fro, and whispered secretly with their majesties. 
Sharp, penetrating child as he was, we may be 
sure he put many penetrating questions to that 
sub-governess of his, and lady in waiting, who 
took them out for their five o’clock evening walk. 
Then, that strange awakening at eleven o’clock, 
when the lamps were all lighted, and his drowsy 
eyes scarcely able to keep open, saw the room 











full of people, and faces bending over him, and his 
dear mamma, hurried and agitated, in a travel- 
ling-dress. The good Madame Brunier whis- 
pers that he is to get up, for they are going a 
journey, and he is to be very still, like a dear child, 
formamma. And here is a little girl’s frock of 
brown calico, which he is to put on—no matter 
why, he will be told another time. No wonder 
be thinks, “They are going to act a comedy.” 
No matter, he will hear all about it in the morn- 
ing; and now he is so dreadfully sleepy that he 
lets his head drop on Madame de Neville’s 
knees, who has sat down on the stairs; and is 
dreaming in a moment. 

Here is the cool night air and here are the 
stars, and we are in the Carrousel court. What 
does it allmean? Here are sentries challenging 
—and here is the street. Where are we going ? 
Hush, little Aglaé (strange rechristening that !). 
So le turns round, and in a moment is again 
asleep on the lady’s shoulder. 

In an inflammatory journal of the time—now 
upon the writer’s iea~sesten a print of 
this crossing of the Carrousel ; coming out within 
a week of the transaction, as it might be a cut 
in the Illustrated Paris News. The king has a 
round “ wide-awake” hat anda lantern, the ladies 
have the pillow-shaped bonnets and pelisses of 
the time, and the fiacre is seen waiting in the 
archway with its letter and number conspicuous, 
“ L 16.” 

When our little prince opens his eyes again, 
they are in the huge berline, rumbling and 
creaking over the rough stones of some highway 
leading from Paris. It is very dark, and the tall 
trees lining the road flit by like spectres. 
Driver’s whip is heard cracking loudly, and we 
roll and totter forward at a great speed. No 
wonder ; we have six posting-horses attached. 
Are we indeed going to act a comedy? For 
here, crowded together inside, are the Baroness 
Korff and her two daughters (of which you, 
Aglaé, are one), and her governess, played 
by mamma, and a lady’s-maid, and a valet, 
performed by papa. At any other time we 
might laugh. See, papa has even a passport, 
with the baroness’s name. (We are told that 
paper is to be seen to this day; that official 
document, with the round letters tumbling back- 
wards, and the official writing and the seal, and 
Louis’s own signature.) 

Sleep again! Was there ever such a long 
night? So chilly, too—such a sense of weary 
protraction! Now, indeed, we are roused by 
roar of voices, and lanterns flashing in at the 
windows, and fierce scowling faces looking so 
angry, and we can see, too, that mamma is very 
pale and frightened. It is midnight by the 
church clock of this little country town that 
looks so strange, and here we are all getting 
down, and enter a mean house. Soldiers, crowds, 
lights, guns, bells ringing, roar—what does it 
all mean? But we drop off to sleep again, in a 
corner of the room, for we are very tired, and 
wake up next morning back again in Paris with 
the sun shining, at the very gate of the Tuile- 
ries. Still in the great coach, but despair in 
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mamma’s und papa’s faces! A horrid feverish 
nigh: tuat we must never think of ! 
TABLEAU THIRD. 

Again roll away tue black dungeon walls; and 
here are lights, and flowers, and scenes, and gal- 
lery over gallery, and a whole sea of faces turned 
upwards and looking towards the royal box. 
This night has the king and queen and little 
prince visited the French comedy. They are 
playing a piece with astrangely significant title— 
Galsoranan Events—and from the front of this 
box the pretty child of six years looks down 
and laughs and makes his remarks. No doubt 
the burr and murmurs abroad, the fierce inso- 
lent figures, so free with their bold speeches and 
deportment, who cluster in mobs at the pa- 
lace gates, and speak to his mother as “the Aus- 
trian,” are beginning to weigh upon his little 
soul and puzzle his ‘brain. But here, to-night, 
was a strange scene: a house crammed from floor 
to ceiling, a parterre densely packed, rising 
to cheer their majesties. Hats and handker- 
chiefs waving! Half a dozen voices groan a 
protest, but are overpowered and driven out 
by the loyalists. Hark to the comic valet and 
the soubrette, who are at the foot-lights singing 
couplets in praise of their master and mistress 
up-stairs. “Ah!” they join in the burden : 

“ Surely we must make them happy! 
Surely we must make them happy!” 
and the pit is on its feet cheering and vociferat- 
ing “ Yes! yes!” 

Something very sweet in this night of romance 
—the lights, the music, that delicious rapture of 
our subjects—to send us home with tears of 
joy. Royal mamma and papa, supremely happy, 
dream that all may yet be well. 


TABLEAU FOURTH. 

The horrid day of the twentieth June, when 
the red-capped “breechless” poured in with 
pikes, and flooded the palace—he would shut 
that out, if possible—whien there was the crash 
of doors broken in, and the royal lady, clutching 
him to her arms, is hunted from chamber to 
chamber—sliding panels—secret passages—and 
a howling mob outside !—when, too, a table was 
drawn in front of her as a feeble barrier against 
the frantic human waves pouring in at the door. 
A roar, and the vile red cap is upon that noble 
lady’s flowing hair: another roar, and a cry of 
“Little Veto !” and that decoration is upon his 
own head! Pikes flourish in the air, wild women 
come up to his mother and shake their closed 
fists in her face. Savage men gather round 
him and question him, and he gives them his 
quaint answers. So it rolls on, wearily, anxi- 
ously, until night, when the waters recede 
slowly, and the palace is at peace. Close, in a 
disordered sequence, follow other terrible days : 
this rousing of him at midnight by beating of 
drums and tocsin, and the great bells ringing far 
and wide over Paris, as for fire, and the woman 
rushing in and dressing him hurriedly. Not 
without a shudder can he think of that awful 
daybreak. The messengers hurrying in with 


and of that sad procession when he was carried in 
the grenadier’s arms, and heard the air rent with 
the cries “ Death to the tyrant!” As he looks 
back over the grenadier’s shoulder, he sees the 
smoke from the windows, and through the smoke 
the scarlet coats of his father’s Swiss, and cannon 
lumbering by him with fierce men in blouses and 
the eternal red cap, tugging them on with ropes. 
Then the intermmable day, cramping in the 
little box in the Assembly, with myriads of hos- 
tile faces glaring on them, the stifling over- 
powering heat, the shots outside, the periodical 
eruption of savage men, all smirched and bloody, 
their hands full of rich gold and silver, plundered 
from papa’s palace. But it comes to an end, like 
other long weary days we shudder to think of ; 
and then the black pall rolls its dismal folds 
over all! 





We are most of us familiar, by aid of Valet 
Cléry’s touching narrative and M. Duchesne’s 
researches, with the stages of that martyrdom 
of the little St. Louis. We know the minutest 
details of that frightful persecution, the degra- 
dation of mind and body, that masquerading in 
the red cap, that drugging of him with strong 
spirits, that forcing upon his innocent tongue 
vile street songs and liceutious ballads. Nay, 
there are yet to be seen those shaking trembling 
signatures, wrung from him by a fearful ter- 
rorism; and even the tailor’s bills, for furnish- 
ing “the son of Capet ” with “striped Pekin ” 
waistcoats, and the “ells of superfine cloth” 
for a coat. These little records, like Mr. Filby’s 
bills, recovered for us by Mr. Forster, touch us 
more than volumes of description. We may 
follow the steps of his sufferings, with a mi- 
nuteness unparalleled in the history of jails. 
We have a secret yet unsubstantial trust 
that there has been some exaggeration. We 
take one glimpse at that piteous picture, which 
somehow comes home to our hearts nearest of 
all, when the child was discovered at midnight 
kneeling on his pallet, and praying in his dreams, 
in a sort of divine rapture ; and when the savage 
who guarded him came with a pail of water and 
so brought him back to life, and sent him crouch- 
ing and cowering into a corner. Was he dream- 
ing of the celestial palaces, and of that dear papa 
and mamma whom his aifectionate heart had 
already enthroned there, and who were holding 
out their arms to him from those happy sunny 
gardens where there would be no more terrible 
days of blood, and wild savage men and cruel 
jailers ? 


The end and a happy delivery came speedily. 
Joyful days, long wished-for, came about, when 
a slow wasting away and lassitude set in, and 
his strength gave way, and his gentle spirit was 
beaten in the struggle. During those hours 
kind voices whispered to him, kind faces bent 
over him, and smoothed his pillow. On that 
last day, a little after noon, he heard a sort of 
divine music filling the room; then, looking 





news that all is lost, and that the king must die, 


eagerly towards the full — streaming in at 
the window, called to his keeper that he had 
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something to tell him. The keeper bent down 
and listened; but the head was sinking gently, 
lower and yet lower, upon the young breast; 
and the spirit of the little Capet had sped to 
where the wicked cease to trouble and the 
weary find repose. 


UNDERGROUND LONDON. 
CHAPTER III. 

BLvE-BooKs on sewers, like most blue-books, 
are very solid instructive volumes, not -half as 
much appreciated as they deserve to be, and too 
often made the easy butt of mechanical and unin- 
quiring ridicule. Able, friendly sewer engineers 
and obliging secretaries are always crammed to 
overflowing with special information, and are 
always ready to be tapped to enlighten the 
public. Reports, pamphlets, letters, hints— 
cyclopedias that are learned upon cloace in 
general, and enthusiastic about the Roman 
Cloaca Maxima in particular, with a dozen 
other similar documents and publications—are 
not to be despised ; but, in dealing with under- 
ground London as if determined to know some- 
thing about it, there is nothing like a long, 
dark, sloppy, muddy survey. 

On ae to the proper authorities, I was 
obligingly told that they had not the slightest 
objection to gratify what they evidently thought 
a very singular taste. JI was even asked to 
name my sewer. They could favour me with an 
extensive choice. I might choose from about 
one hundred and seventy miles of legally con- 
stituted “‘ main” sewers, running through some 
hundred and eighty outlets into the Thames; 
or, if I liked to trespass upon “district” and 
“private” sewers, they could put me through 
about sixteen hundred miles of such under- 

round tunnels. They had blood-sewers—a 

elicate article—running underneath meat mar- 
kets, like Newport-market, where you could 
wade in the vital fluid of sheep and oxen; they 
had boiling sewers, fed by sugar-bakeries, where 
the steam forced its way through the gratings 
in the roadway like the vapour from the hot 
springs in Iceland, and where the sewer-cleansers 
get Turkish baths at the expense of the rate- 
payers. They had sewers of various orders of 
construction—egg-shaped, barrel-shaped, arched, 
and almost square ; and they had sewers of diffe- 
rent degrees of repulsiveness, such as those where 
manufacturing chemists and soap and candle- 
makers most do congregate. They had open rural 
sewers that were fruitful in watercresses ; and 
closed town sewers whose roofs are thickly 
clustered with what our scientific friends call 
“edible fungi.” The choice was so varied that 
it was a long time before I could make up my 
mind, and I decided, at last, upon exploring the 
King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer, which commences 
in the Finchley New Road, and ends in the 
Thames a little above Vauxhall-bridge. 

If the literary executors of the late Mr. Leigh 
Hunt had not cut the ground from under me in 
the title of a book just published, I might pos- 





through the West-End. We have all our dif- 
ferent ways of looking at London. The late 
Mr. Crofton Croker had his way, as he has 
shown in his Walk from London to Fulham; 
and I have mine. 

Sewer-cleansers are a class of workmen who 
seldom come prominently before the public. 
They have never made any particular noise in 
the world, although they receive in London 
every year about five and twenty thousand 
pounds sterling of public money. Their wages, 
individually, may average a pound a week. 
They have never distinguished themselves by 
producing any remarkable “ self-made men ;” 
any Lord Chancellors, or even Lord Mayors; 
and have never attempted, as a class, to “raise 
themselves in the social scale.” They are good, 
honest, hard-working underground labourers, 
who often meet extreme danger in the shape of 
foul gases, and sometimes die at their posts—as 
we saw the other day in the Fleet-lane sewer. 

Some half-dozen of these men, with a foreman 
of flushers, attended me on the day I selected 
for my underground survey. They were not lean 
yellow men, with backs bent by much stooping, 
and hollow coughs produced by breathing much 
foul air. Their appearance was robust ; and, as 
I measured bulk with one or two of them, I had 
no reason to be proud of any superior training. 

There seems to be only one costume for under- 
ground or underwater work, and the armour ne- 
cessary for sewer-inspecting will do for lobster- 
catching on the coast, or for descending in a sea 
diving-bell. The thick worsted stockings com- 
ing up to the waist, the heavy long greased 
boots of the seven league character, the loose 
blue shirt, and the fan-tailed hat, may be very 
hot and stifling to wear, but no sewer inspector 
is considered properly fortified without them. 

There is a fatal fascination about sewers; 
and, whenever a trap-door side entrance is 
opened, a crowd is sure to gather about the 
spot. The entrance to the King’s Scholars’ 
Pond Main Sewer, that I decided to go down 
by, is close to the cab-stand at St. Jolin’s-wood 
Chapel, and twenty cabmen were so much inte- 
rested in seeing me descend with my guides, 
that the offer of a fare would have been re- 
sented as an annoying interruption. 

** Rather him than me; eh, Bill ?’’ said one. 

“ That beats cab-drivin’,” said another. 

The side entrance is a square brick-built shaft, 
having a few iron rings driven into two of its 
sides. These rings form the steps by which 
you ascend and descend, putting your foot on 
one as you seize another. [ felt like a bear 
in the pit at the Zoological Gardens, as I de- 
scended in this fashion; and I dare say many 
respectable members of parochial-sewer-com- 
mittees have gone through the same labour, and 
have experienced the same feeling. Before the 
iron trap-door over us was closed by the two 
men left to follow our course above ground, I 
caught a glimpse of a butcher’s boy looking down 
the shaft, with his mouth wide open. When the 
daylight was shut ouf, a closed lantern was put 


sibly have called this chapter A Saunter|in my hand. I was led stooping along a short 
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yellow-bricked passage, and down a few steps, 
as if going into a wine-cellar, until I found 
myself standing knee-deep in the flowing sewer. 

The tunnel here is about four feet high, and 
six feet broad ; being smaller higher up towards 
the Finchley New Road, and growing gradually 
larger as it descends in a winding course towards 
the Thames. All main sewers may be described 
roughly, as funnel-shaped; the narrow end 
being at the source in the hills; the broad end 
being in the valley, where it discharges into the 
river. The velocity of their currents varies 
from one to three miles an hour. The most 
important of them discharge, at periods of the 
day, in dry weather, from one thousand to two 
thousand cubic feet of sewage per minute, the 
greatest height being generally maintained 
during the hours between nine in the morning 
and five in the afternoon. At other periods of 
the day the same sewers rarely discharge more 
than one-fourth of this quantity. The sizes of 
these underground tunnels, at different points 
of their course, are constructed so that they 
may convey the waters flowing through them 
with no prospect of floods and consequent 
bursting, and yet with no unnecessary waste 
of tunnelling. Here it is that the science of 
hydraulic engineering is required. 

Turning our face towards the Thames, we 
waded for some time, in a stooping posture, 
through the sewer; three of my guides going on 
first with lanterns, and two following me. We 
passed through an iron tube, which conveys the 
sewage over the Regent’s Canal; and it was not 
until we got into some lower levels, towards 
Baker-street, that the sewer became sufficiently 
large to allow us to stand upright. 

Before we arrived at this point I had ex- 
perienced a new sensation. 1 had had an op- 
portunity of inspecting the earthenware pipe 
drain—l am bound to say, the very defec- 
tive pipe drainage—of a house that once owned 
me as a landlord. 1 felt as if the power had 
been granted me of opening a trap-door in my 
chest, to look upon the long-hidden machinery 
of my mysterious body. 

When we got into a loftier and broader part 
of the tunnel, my chief guide offered me his 
arm: an assistance I was glad to accept, be- 
cause the downward flood pressed rather heavily 
against the back of my legs, and the bottom was 
ragged and uncertain. 1 could not deny myself 
the pleasure of calling this chief guide, Agrippa, 
because Agrippa is a Roman name, and the 
Romans have earned an immortality in con- 
nexion with sewers. Whatever doubts the 
sceptical school of historians may throw upon 
the legends of Roman history, they cannot 
shake the foundations of the Roman sewers. 
Roman London means a small town, bounded 
on the East by Walbrook, and on the West 
by the Fleet. You cannot touch upon sewers 
without coming upon traces of the Romans; 
you cannot touch upon the Romans without 
meeting with traces of sewers. The most 
devoted disciple of Niebuhr must be dumb 
before such facts as these, and must admit that 


these ancient people were great scavengers, as 
well as great heroes. 

Agrippa took a real pleasure in pointing out 
to me the different drains, private sewers, and 
district sewers, which at intervals of a few yards 
opened into our channel through the walls on 
either side. 

“We've nothin’ to do with the gover’ment of 
any of these,” he said; “they are looked after, 
or had ought to be looked after, by the paroch’al 
boards.” 

“You look after branches ?” I replied. 

“Only when they’re branches of prop’ly con- 
strued main sewers. We,” he continued, and 
he spoke like a chairman, “are the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and we should have enough 
to do if we looked after every drain-pipe in 
London.” 

“ What’s the length of those drain-pipes all 
over London,” I asked, “leaving out the 
sewers ?” 

“No one knows,” he said. “They do tell 
me somewhere about four thousand miles, and 
I should say they were all that.” 

We went tottering on a little further, with 
the carriages rumbling on the roadway over our 
heads. ‘The splashing of the water before and 
behind us, as it was washed from side to side by 
the heavy boots of all our party, added to 
the noise; and when our aboveground fol- 
lowers let the trap-door of some side entrance 
fall, a loud booming sound went through the 
tunnel, as if a cannon had been fired. The 
yellow lights of the lanterns danced before us, 
and when we caught a glimpse of the water we 
were wading in above our knees, we saw that it 
was as black as ink. The smell was not at all 
offensive, and Agrippa told me that no man, 
during his experience in the London sewers, had 
ever complained of feeling faint while he moved 
about or worked in the flood; the danger was 
found to consist in standing still. For all this 
assurance of perfect comfort and safety, however, 
my guides kept pretty close to me; and I found 
out afterwards that they were thus numerous 
and attentive because the “amateur” sewer in- 
spector was considered likely to drop. 

“There,” said Agrippa, pointing to a hole at 
the side, down which a quantity of road sand had 
been washed, “that’s a gully-trap. People get a 
notion that heavy rains pour down the gutters 
and flush the sewers ; for my part, I think they 
bring quite as much rubbish as they clear away.” 

At different parts of our course we passed 
through the blue rays of light, like moonlight, 
that came down from the ventilator gratings in 
the highway above. While under one of these 
we heard a boy whistling in the road, and I felt 
like Baron Trenck escaping from prison. Some of 
these gratings over our heads were stopped up 
with road rubbish ; and Agrippa, who carried a 
steel gauging-rod, like a sword, in his hand, 
Cems the earth above us, and let in the outer 
ight and air. 

“They’re nice things,” he said, alluding to 
the ventilating gratings, generally set in the top 





of -a shaft-hole cut in the crown of the arch. 
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Charles Dickens. } 


UNDERGROUND LONDON, 





«T remember the time when we’d none of those 
improvements ; no side entrances, no nothing. 

en we wanted to get down to cleanse or look 
at a sewer, we had to dig a hole in the roadway, 
and sometimes the men used to get down and 
up the gully-holes to save trouble.” 

“You must have had many accidents in those 
days ?” 

“ Hundreds, sir, were suffocated or killed by 
the gas; but since Mr. Roe* brought about 
these improvements, and made the sewers curve 
instead of running zigzag, we’ve been pretty 
safe.” 

The “ gas” alluded to by Agrippa includes car- 
buretted hydrogen, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
carbonic acid gas. The first is ughly inflam- 
mable, easily explodes, and has frequently caused 
serious accidents. The second is the gaseous 
product of putrid decomposition; it is slightly 
inflammable, and iis inhalation, when it is strong, 
will cause sudden death. The third is the choke- 
damp of mines and sewers, and its inhalation 
will cause a man to drop as if shot dead. These are 
the unseen enemies which Agrippa and his fel- 
lows have constantly to contend against, more or 
less. 

As we staggered further down the stream, it 
was evident that Agrippa had his favourites 
among the district sewers. ‘Some he con- 
sidered to be “ pretty” sewers; others he 
looked upon as choked winding channels, not 
fit to send a rat up to cleanse, much less a 
Christian man. Looking up some of these nar- 
row openings with their abrupt turns, low roofs, 
and pitch-black darkness, it certainly did seem 
as if sewer-cleansing must be a fearful trade. 
The sewer rats, much talked of aboveground, were 
not to be seen; and their existence in most of the 
main sewers is a tradition handed down from 
the last century. Since the improved supply of 
water, which is said to give to every dweller in 
London, man, woman, and child, a daily allow- 
ance of forty gallons per head, the rats have 
been washed away by the increased flood. 

Although underground, we passed over the 
metropolitan railway in the New-road, and then 
along the line of Baker-street, under Oxford- 
street, and through Berkeley-square. This aris- 
tocratic neighbourhood was loudly announced 
to us by our aboveground followers, down an 
open “ man-hole ;” but there was nothing in the 
construction of our main sewer, or in the quality 
of our black flood, to tell us that we were so 
near the abodes of the blest. Looking up the 
“man-hole,” an opening in the road, not unlike 
the inside of a tile-kiln chimney, down which 
some workmen had brought a flushing-gate, I 
saw another butcher’s boy gazing down upon 
us with his mouth wide open. 

The flushing-gate was an iron structure, the 
exact width of the sewer, and about half its 
height. These gates are fixed on hinges at 
the sides of all the main sewers at certain dis- 
tances from each other; and when they are 





* The late Mr. Roe, for many years surveyor to 
the Holborn and Finsbury Commissioners of Sewers. 





closed by machinery, they dam up the stream, 
producing an artificial fall of water, and so 
scouring the bed of the sewer. 

As we got lower down our great underground 
channel, the roof became higher and higher, 
and the sides broader and broader; but the 
flooring, I am sorry to say, became more jagged 
and uneven. The lower bricks had been washed 
out, leaving great holes, down which one or 
other of my legs kept slipping at the hazard of 
my balance and my bones. We peeped up an 
old red-bricked long-disused branch sewer, under 
some part of Mayfair, that was almost blocked 
up to the roof with mountains of black dry 
earthy deposit. Not even here did we see any 
traces of rats, although the sewer was above the 
level of the water in our main channel. The 
King’s Scholars’ Pond (so Agrippa told me) has 
had five feet of water in it, at this point, during 
storms; but this was not its condition then, or 
we should hardly have been found wading there. 
The bricks in this old Mayfair sewer were as 
rotten as gingerbread; you could have scooped 
them out with a teaspoon. 

In Piccadilly we went up the side entrance, 
to get a mouthful of fresh air and a glimpse 
of the Green Park, and then went down again to 
finish our journey. I scarcely expect to be be- 
lieved, but I must remark that another butcher’s 
boy was waiting with open mouth, watching 
every movement we made, with intense interest. 

We had not proceeded much further in our 
downward course, when Agrippa and the rest of 
the guides suddenly stopped short, and asked 
me where I supposed I was now ? 

“T give it up,” I replied. 

* Well, under Buckingham Palace,’ 
answer. 

Of course my loyalty was at once excited, and 
taking off my fan-tailed cap, I led the way with 
the National Anthem, insisting that my guides 
should join in chorus. Who knows but what, 
through some untrapped drain, that rude under- 
ground melody found its way into some inner 
wainscoting of the palace, disturbing some 
dozing maid of honour with its mysterious 
sounds, and making her dream of Guy Fawkes 
and many other subterranean villains? Before 
I leave this deeply-interesting part of the King’s 
Scholars’ Pond Sewer, I may as well say that ‘I 
am fully alive to its importance as the theatre of 
a thrilling romance. That no writer of fiction 
may'poach upon preserves which I have made 
my own, I will state exactiy what kind of story 
I intend to write, as soon as I have got rid of a 
row of statistics that are beckoning to me in the 
distance. My hero will run away with one of 
the Royal Princesses, down this sewer, having 
first hewn a passage up into the palace through 
its walls. The German Prince, who is always 
going to marry the Royal Princess, whether she 
likes him or not, will be murdered in mistake by 
a jealous sewer-flusher, the villain of the story; 
and the hero having married the Princess at 
some bankside church, will live happily with her 
ever afterwards, as a superintendent of one of 
the outfall sewers. If this story should meet 
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with the success I anticipate, I promise to raise 
some memorial tablet in the sewer under the 
palace, to mark my gratitude and the royalty of 
the channel. If any reader think the mechani- 
eal part of this story impossible, let me tell him 
that two friends of mine once got into the 
vaults of the House of Commons through the 
sewers. 

Soon after we left this spot, we came upon a 
punt that had been poled thus far up the stream 
to meet us, and carry us down to the Thames. 
I took my seat with Agrippa, while the other 
guides pushed at the sides and stern of the boat, 
and I thought this was a good time to put a few 
questions to the men about the treasures usually 
found in the sewers. The journey was wanting 
in that calmness, light, and freshness, which 
generally characterise boat voyages ; and while 
there was a good deal of Styx and Charon about 
it in imagination, there was a close unpleasant 
steam about it in reality. Still, for all this, it 
furnished an opportunity not to be thrown away, 
and I at once addressed Agrippa. 

“ Well,” he said, “the most awful things we 
ever find in the sewers is dead children. We’ve 
found at least four of ’em at different times ; 
one, somewhere under Notting-hill; another, 
somewhere under Mary’bone ; another, at Pad- 
dington; and another at the Broadway, West- 
minster.” 

** We once found a dead seal,” struck in one 
of the men pushing the boat. 

* Ah,” continued Agrippa, “so we did. That 
was in one of the Westminster sewers—the 
Horseferry-road outlet, I think, and they said it 
had been shot at Barnes or Mortlake, and had 
drifted down with the tide. We find mushe- 
roons in great quantities on the roof, and icicles 
as well growing amongst ’em.” 

* Teicles !” Lsaid; “ why, the sewers are warm 
in winter. How do you account for that ?” 

*T don’t mean what yow call icicles,” he re- 
plied. “I mean those white greasy-looking 
things, like spikes of tallow.” 

“Oh, stalactites,” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered, “that’s the word. We 
sometimes find live cats and dogs that have got 
down untrapped drains after house-rats; but 
these animals, when we pick ’em up, are more 
often dead ones.” 

“They once found a live hedgehog in West- 
minster,” said anotherofthemen. “ I’ve heard 
tell on it, but I didn’t see it myself.” 

“Of course,” continued Agrippa, confiden- 
tially, ‘a good deal may be found that we never 
hear of, but there’s lots of little things picked 
up, and taken to the office. We’ve found lots 
of German silver and metal spoons; iron to- 
bacco-boxes; nails, and pins; bones of various 
animals ; bits of lead; boys’ marbles, buttons, 
bits of silk, scrubbing-brushes, empty-purses ; 
penny-pieces, and bad half-crowns, very likely 
thrown down the gullies on purpose.” 

“We've found false teeth—whole sets at a 


time,” said one of the men, “ ’specially in some 
of the West-end shores.” 

“ Ah,” continued Agrippa, “and corks; how 
about corks? I never see such a flood of corks, 
of all kinds and sizes, as sometimes pours out of 
this sewer into the Thames. Of course we find 
bits of soap, candle-ends, rags, seeds, dead rats 
and mice, and a lot of other rubbish. We enter 
these things in our books, now and then, but 
we’re never asked to bring ’em afore the Board.” 

“Do any thieves, or wanderers, get into the 
sewers,” 1 asked, “and try to deprive you of 
these treasures ?” 

“Very few, now-a-days,” he replied. ‘ Some 
of ’em creep down the side entrances when the 
doors are unlocked, or get up some of the 
sewers on this side when the tide is low, under 
the idea that they’re going to pick up no end of 
silver spoons. They soon find out their mistake ; 
and then they take to stealing the iron traps off 
the drains.” 

By this time our bark had floated out of the 
broad archway of the sewer—an arch as wide 
as any bridge-arch on the Regent’s Canal, and 
we were anchored in that pea-soup-looking open 
creek that runs for some distance along the side 
of the Equitable Gas Works at Pimlico. The 
end of this creek, where it enters the Thames, 
is closed with tidal gates which are watched by 
a kind of sewer lock-keeper who lives in a cot- 
tage immediately over the sewer. He culti- 
vates flowers and vegetables at the side of the 
channel, and his little dwelling is a model 
of cleanliness and tasteful arrangement. His 
health is good, and he seems satisfied with his 
peculiar position; for, instead of reading pam- 
phlets on sewers and sewage-poison in the in- 
tervals of business, he cultivates game-cocks, 





and stuffs dead animals in a very creditable 
manner : 
He dwells amongst the untrodden ways 
Beside the spring of Dove— 
A spring that very few can praise, 
And not a soul can love! 
Let us hope that the sewer-doctors and their 
theories will never reach him, or they might 
painfully disturb his mind. 
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